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May 1945. The long agony of Berlin is over. Soviet troops hoist the Red Flag over 
the Reichstag. Adolf Hitler never countenanced surrender and never lived to see 
this scene. He predicted that before the end he would’... drag a world with him. 


A world in flames’. He was nearly right. Issue 30 of War Monthly graphically describes 
the bitter struggle which ended with the Russian capture of a bombed and shell-torn 
Berlin—the final defeat of Adolf Hitler's Nazi Germany. 
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А new dimension іп warfare is created as heavily-armed 
helicopters swarm above Vietnam's battlegrounds 


Bell AH-1G Huey Cobra 


Engine 7,400shp Lycoming 
753-1-13 turboshaft 
derated to 1,100shp 

Main rotor dia 44ft 

Fuselage length 44ft 52/7 

Height 13/t 53in 

Max take-off weight 9,500/b 

Max cruising speed 796mph 
at sea level 

Service ceiling 77,400/t 

Typical range 230 miles 


TOW Cobra (plan) 

1 TOW guidance control 

2 TOW sight stabilization 
amplifier 

З TOW power supply 

4 Main rotor 

5 TOW launcher pods 
(two missiles each) 


TOW Cobra (elevation) 


1 Pilot's controls 

2 Pilot's seat 

3 Pilot's head tracker 
(stowed) 

4 750 VA converter 

5 Missile selector control 

6 Power shaft to tail rotor 

7 Control wires 

8 Power unit: 1,400shp 
Lycoming T53- 
turboshaft 


9 Ammo container 
107.62mm Minigun 

11 Sight eyepiece (stowed) 
12 Gunner's head tracker 
13 Gunner's position 


helicopter had been well and truly proved. 

The French, pioneers of the armed helicopter, continued 
to explore the military potential of the weapon throughout 
the 1950s and '60s. Following the successful fitting of 
MGs to American-supplied helicopters, a standard version 
of the SA316 Alouette 111 evolved, fitted with four Nord 
SS11 wire-guided missiles on fuselage outriggers, plus 
cannon either side or nose-mounted, Currently, the SA316B 
can be fitted with 37mm rocket pods, a single 20mm MG151 
and AS11 and AS12 missiles—four or two respectively. 
Other French types that can fulfill the gunship role are 
the Sud-Aviation SA313B Alouette I| and SA321G Super 
Frelon and the Anglo-French SA341 Gazelle and SA330 
Puma. 

In Germany the Messerschmidt Bélkow-Blohm Во105 
has been developed to carry the potent TOW anti-tank 
missiles, while Agusta of Italy has built examples of a single- 
seat light armed helicopter known as the A106. In Britain 
the Westland Whirlwind Series 3, the Gnome-gas turbine 
powered version of the US Sikorsky WS55, was rigged to 
carry light armament—a pair of .303in Browing MGs and 


four AS11 or Vigilant AT missiles on stub sponsons. The 
Whirlwind's successor, the larger Wessex, remains in use 
with the RAF and Royal Navy as a Commando assault type, 
for which task it can be fitted with MGs, Nord missiles and 
Matra 2in rocket launchers on sponsons, and two 7.62mm 
swivel-mounted General Purpose MGs in the cabin. 

Sixteen modern helicopters—including the US gun- 
ships—can be fitted out for the attack role. This number em- 
braces the only known Soviet assault-gunship helicopter, 
the Mil-24 Hind. Its armament includes four 57mm (2.24in) 
rocket pods, 12.7mm (.5in) MGs апа Swatter air-to- 
ground missiles. 

The military helicopter has undoubtedly found a unique 
place in the world’s modern air forces. Future technology 
will aim at expanding its role—particularly in the area of AT 
warfare—and increasing both speed and range, coupled 
with a high standard of maintenance and good survivability. 
Modern ECM and missile suppression equipment will also 
find increasing application to helicopters. While markets are 
good, there is every reason for the world's manufacturers to 
keep the military helicopter ahead. Colin Scutts 
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English Civil War 
usketeer (1644) 


Davîs & Harrison VP Ltd 


<The state of the Civil 
War, 1644. Zones of control 
are only approximate. Many 
Places held out in hostile 
territory, 

œ Sir Thomas Fairfax (1612- 
71) the ablest Roundhead 
commander in the North, 
who overall was to do more 
than Cromwell to win the 
First Civil War. Fairfax 
became commander of the 
‘New Model Army’ іп 1645 
with Cromwell under him 
though the latter did more 

at Marston Moor. 

t> Prince Rupert (1619-82) 
the war's youngest and most 
dashing general who 
precipitated Marston Moor. 
The defeat cost him his 
constant companion, the 
poodle-dog ‘Boye’. 

<1YThe matchlock musket 
had an effective range of 60 
yards with the 12 powder 
charges in bandoliers and 
1.602z bullets in a leather 

belt on the firer's belt. 
Y'Order your pike and draw 
your sword’. Pikes were 12- 
18ft long. The Royalists 

had 'Pike and Shot’ in the 
ratio of 4:3 respectively. 


f English Civil War 
Pikeman (1644) 
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MARSTON MOOR 1044 


Cromwell's Ironsides and the King's Cavaliers clash as 
Parliament and the Crown battle to rule England 


‘The left wing, which | commanded, being our own horse, 
save a few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince's horse, God 
made them as stubble to our swords’ wrote Oliver Cromwell 
on the night of the Battle of Marston Moor (2 July 1644). 
The decisive charge of Cromwell and his ‘Ironsides’ swept 
both him and them to fame and spelt the beginning of the 
end for the Royalist cause in the English Civil War. 

In the summer of 1644 the war was two years old. King 
Charles |, and the half of England over which he still held 
sway, had not proved strong enough to overcome the 
forces raised in the regions controlled by Parliament, But 
although the latter possessed in London and prosperous SE 
England what might be thought to be a winning combina- 
tion of economic resources, adequate manpower and 
political skills, the King's party was able to draw sufficient 
support, mainly from the North and West (including Wales), 
to resist outright defeat. The two sides were for the moment 
apparently equally matched, and two summers campaign- 
ing had failed to yield a decisive result. A series of drawn 
battles had been fought; a large number of towns had been 
fortified and garrisons established ; and several armies had 
been put into the field by both sides. They had each 
pressed 50,000 men into service, and while the King looked 
to the Catholic Irish for further help, and was bringing home 
the royal army stationed in Ireland, Parliament had allied 
with the Presbyterian Scots. King and Parliament were 
straining every nerve to win the great victory in the field 
which had so far escaped them, but which both felt must 
be theirs in the summer of 1644. supported as they were 
by these new allies. 

Crucial to both sides was the North of England. Here the 
King had first established his court and party after he had 
been driven out of London in early 1642. Here he had raised 
his first troops. When he left predominantly Royalist 
Yorkshire on the first campaign of the War, he had en- 
trusted the command of all England north of the River 
Trent to his wealthy and most loyal follower, William 
Cavendish, Earl (later Marquis) of Newcastle. Though the 
King had set up‘his headquarters in the South, at Oxford, he 
continued to regard the North as vital to his eventual 
success, as did Parliament. Supplies from the Continent 
came through Newcastle and other northern ports to the 
King; his own Queen came to him from Holland, with men 
and arms, by this route ; and Charles encouraged his general 
there to march to his assistance, But the Marquis, enjoying a 
virtually independent command in the North, was reluctant 
to leave his home base in Yorkshire. When he did send 
troops south they were worsted in a minor skirmish at 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire by an obscure Huntingdon- 
shire squire, Oliver Cromwell, and severely defeated at the 
Battle of Winceby (11 October 1643). 

The Marquis was thus in no position, in the winter of 


1643-44, to resist the invasion of the Scottish Army from 
the north. That force was nearly 22,000 strong, though weak 
in cavalry, and led by doughty warriors such as the ‘old, 
little, crooked souldier’ and veteran of the Swedish service, 
Alexander Leslie, Earl of Leven, their commander-in-chief, 
and a host of other officers hardened in European wars. 
Newcastle himself had the advice, as second-in-command, 
of a 55-year-old Scots professional, James King, Lord 
Eythin. He had been forced to retire before Leven's advance, 
and at the same time face Parliament's Yorkshire forces, 
raised by a prominent local family, the Fairfaxes, father and 
son, from the strongly Puritan clothing towns of the West 
Riding. In April Newcastle withdrew to the city of York 
itself, and settled down to a long siege. The Scottish and 
Yorkshire armies were joined at York in June by the army of 
the Eastern Association, led by Edward Montagu, the Earl 
of Manchester, whose cavalry was commanded by the 
45-year-old Oliver Cromwell. Their nickname of ‘Ironsides’ 
was already well merited. 

Thus with only 5,000 men in York, and surrounded by a 
combined force of at least 25,000 troops, Newcastle and 
Eythin were in desperate plight. None of the other Royalist 
garrisons of the North could send relief, and they were 
forced to appeal to the King for speedy aid. But the King 
himself was in hardly better condition. Two separate 
Roundhead armies had threatened to besiege him in 
Oxford, and he had been glad to escape with a small force. 
He now lay in the Midlands, with enemy troops on every 
side. His own position seemed critical, and he could offer 
no help to the Marquis. He, and the emissaries from York, 
turned therefore to the only remaining hope of the royal 
cause at this juncture, the King's own nephew and cavalry 
commander, Prince Rupert. 

Rupert, although only 24, had already carved out for 
himself a great reputation as the leading cavalry commander 
of the War. He was a veteran of the wars in Europe and knew 
his business intimately. Because of this and his near 
relation to Charles himself, he was given virtually indepen- 
dent command of the Royalist cavalry at the start of the war, 
and continued to act thereafter in an independent spirit. In 
early 1644 he had created a new position for himself as 
President of Wales, and had left behind the quarrelling 
courtiers and rival generals at Oxford. In May and June he 
was trampling underfoot Puritan resistance in Lancashire 
taking Stockport, Bolton and Liverpool, and preparing that 
vital region for the reception of troops from Ireland to serve 
the King. Charles wrote to him on 14 June. 

The letter sent by the King to Rupert has become a 
celebrated historical document. Several hands assisted at 
its composition, and as a result its meaning was far from 
. . If York be lost | shall esteem my crown little 
. the King wrote. ‘But if York be relieved, and you beat 
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Ў L Tarur 
Cromwell's wound is one of Marston Moor's mysteries. Contemporaries agreed he suffered ‘a slight wound in the neck’ 


(not in the right arm as here), but not whether from an Ironside misfire behind or a Royalist Colonel's pistol. 


The last stand of the Royalist Whitecoats by moonlight. Out of ammunition and surrounded, they died in their ranks 
resisting Cromwell's repeated cavalry charges and the fire of dragoons until, it is said, only 30 were taken alive. 
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the rebels’ army of both Kingdoms which are before it; 
then (but otherwise not) | may possibly make a shift (upon 
the defensive) to spin out time until you come to assist me. 
Wherefore’, the letter concluded, ‘| command and conjure 
you ... you immediately march . . . with all your force to the 
relief of York...’ 

Was it the intention of Charles and his advisers to urge the 
Prince not only to relieve York but to engage the enemy 
there, come what may ? One of the royal counsellors thought 
so, remarking when he saw the letter: ‘You are undone, for 
upon this peremptory order he will fight, whatever comes 
of it.’ Rupert himself believed it gave him the authority to 
do battle. The tone of the message was far different from 
that used to him before by the King, who had previously 
said that what would be a peremptory order to another 
would be only ‘advice’ to him. Earlier that year the King had 
offered no positive order to the Prince. Now he had sent a 
‘peremptory’ one. In this context the urgency and force of 
the royal message were clear, although its precise meaning 
was not. Rupert carried this letter with him to his dying day— 
his justification for the tremendous gamble he was about to 
take. 

Armed with these instructions on 23 June Rupert 
switched his forces—many recruited in Lancashire and 
including troops newly landed from lreland—over the 
Pennine Hills and towards York. He may have had as many 
as 14,000 men, once Newcastle's horsemen, sent out of 
York, had joined him; and of these 5,000 were cavalry. 
Once his intentions were clear the besieging forces drew 
west of York to block his path. But in a masterly movement 
the Prince passed to the north of the combined armies, 
crossed the River Ure, and with the River Ouse between 
him and the enemy, sent a relieving force into the city on 1 
July, The Parliamentarians had been outgeneralled, and they 
prepared to scatter their forces. 


Battle after 22-mile march 

But Rupert was convinced that the relief of York was only 
the first part of his mission, and he immediately set about 
the second, Tired though his troops must have been after 
their 22-mile march, and unprepared for battle as were 
Newcastle's men after a ten-week siege, the Prince was 
determined to bring the enemy to battle. On 2 July he led 
his army across the Ouse to face the enemy between the 
villages of Tockwith and Long Marston, on the open moor- 
land, and called on Newcastle to hasten his 3,000 men to 
join him there. The forces in York were busy plundering the 
abandoned siege lines, and many of them arrived at 
Marston Moor late in the day and, according to ong 
Royalist, very drunk, 

Nor were their commanders in a better state of mind, 
Newcastle must have resented the need to take orders from 
the young and impetuous Prince. Unlike Rupert, he and 
Eythin could see little reason for an immediate engagement 
with the departing enemy. Moreover Eythin had particular 
cause to feel slighted. He had wished to leave the royal 
service some months before, and the King had refused his 
request. Furthermore, he had no love for Rupert, whose 
capture during a 1638 skirmish in Germany had been 
blamed on him. 

As Newcastle's men reached their positions six hours late 
in the day Rupert remarked : ‘My Lord, | wish you had come 
sooner with your forces, but | hope we shall yet have a 
glorious day.’ He then showed his plans to Eythin, who 
complained sourly : ‘By God, sir, it is very fine on paper but 


there is no such thing on the field’. Probably the Prince's 
dispositions took too little account of the incompleteness of 
the Royalist line, the tardiness of the arriving forces, and 
the difficulty of the terrain. Particularly on the Royalist left 
wing the ground was broken and scrub-covered, and while 
a ditch and hedge, which Rupert manned with musketeers, 
protected his front, his forces lay only 1,000 yards from the 
enemy line—too close in Eythin's view. 

As was the custom the infantry and artillery were placed 
in the middle of both lines, facing each other; musketeers 
and pikemen combined to give firepower and protection 
against cavalry. A screen of dragoons or ‘shot’ was thrown 
into a forward position, such as the hedges which divided 
the opposing armies. These ‘forlorn hopes’, as they were 
called, helped to break up the advance of the enemy, or in 
attack might clear the path for oncoming cavalry. On the 
wings lay the cavalry, their traditional place in battle. In the 
Swedish fashion, then the latest mode of warfare, Rupert 
(and Leven) interspersed the squadrons of cavalry with 
parties of musketeers (500 for each wing) to give them 
support in case of assault. Unlike the allies the Royalist 
commander kept back a central reserve of 700 cavalry, also 
giving his outnumbered infantry the support of a similar 
body. 


Royalist order of battle 

The plan drawn later by the Prince's military engineer, 
Sir Bernard de Gomme, gives a fairly accurate representa- 
tion of both sides’ order of battle. On the Royalist left (the 
eastern section of Marston Moor) Rupert placed the 2,100 
Northern Horse which had joined him on his march to York, 
On the right flank were 2,600 cavalry under Lord John 
Byron, who had lost a good part of the Royalist reinforce- 
ments from Ireland at the Battle of Nantwich (25 January). 
Between the cavalry were six regiments of Rupert's infantry, 
including two Irish units wearing greencoats. Four more 
regiments stood in a second line. Thickening out this 
Royalist line were the infantry from York, including 
Newcastle's famous Whitecoats who had sworn to dye their 
serge jackets only in their own blood. Altogether the 
Royalists had 17,000 troops on the field, of which 6,000 
were cavalry. 

Facing them on a slightly rising incline to the south of their 
position were the three combined armies of Parliament 
and Scotland. They were considerably more numerous, 
probably as many as 27,000, of which the majority were 
Scots. On the right wing stood the 3,000 Yorkshire Horse 
under Sir Thomas (‘Black Tom’) Fairfax, with 1,000 
Scottish cavalry facing Goring’s men. On the left wing, 
opposite Byron, lay Cromwell's 3,000 Ironsides together 
with, as their third line, the rest of Leven's cavalry com- 
manded by another Swedish veteran, Major-General David 
Leslie. In the middle of the Parliamentarian position, as with 
their opponents, lay the mass of pikemen and musketeers, in 
four lines. There were 18,000 in 30 regiments and 14 
brigades. While the allies were superior overall, their pre- 
ponderance was mainly in infantry and artillery; the two 
sides were more equal in cavalry. With over 44,000 troops 
deployed on the field, the ensuing battle was to be the 
largest of the English Civil War, and probably the biggest 
ever fought on English soil. 

The armies were not assembled before 4pm, Nothing had 
happened all day bar one skirmish and four shots from the 
allied cannon. Neither side made a move, and the Royalist 
commanders decided, towards 7pm, that no battle would 
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take place that day. Newcastle retired to his coach to smoke 
a pipe of tobacco, and Rupert rode to the rear for supper. But 
as a violent thunderstorm broke overhead at about 7.30, and 
sunset approached, the Roundhead line descended the 
slight slope towards the Cavalier positions. The fight, after 
all, was on. 

Almost all sections of both armies were immediately 
engaged with their opposite numbers. To gain some 
momentum before the full force of Cromwell's charge 
crashed into his line, Byron left the security of the hedge and 
ditch which protected his position. His precipitative move, 
masking the fire of his own musketeers, was widely con- 
demned later by his own side. In any case the Ironsides had 
a clearer field ahead of them than had their own right wing, 
stoutly opposed by Goring's seasoned men who made the 
best use possible of their supporting infantry and the 
broken ground in which they fought. The two cavalry battles 
had exactly opposite results. Cromwell swept Byron before 
him, and Rupert, with the reserve, was hard put to it to 
regain control of the field at this crisis. But the Yorkshire 
Horse, having broken through one line of Goring's troopers, 
became disordered by stout resistance and the ditch they 
had to cross, and were soon in flight as Goring moved to the 
charge. Fairfax himself took a sword cut on the cheek, and 
only escaped capture by removing the white handkerchief 
distinguishing mark from his hat. 


Scottish hedgehog of pikes 

The middle of the field was bitterly contested, as the 
allied Foot grappled with their opponents in innumerable 
hand-to-hand combats. The Royalist cavalry brigade, 
posted behind their infantry, made a destructive charge as 
far as the third allied line. The infantry brought by the Earl of 
Manchester was forced to yield ground, and for a time their 
general himself was in flight; so too was the commander-in- 
chief, the Earl of Leven, who did not draw rein until reaching 
Leeds. Lord Ferdinando Fairfax spurred for Hull. Although 
deprived of protection to their right, however, Lieutenant- 
General William Baillie's Scottish regiments stood firm in a 
hedgehog of pikes, against three charges by Goring's 
second line. As the Parliamentarians began to recover, the 
whole battle was propelled in a clockwise movement by the 
runaway success of the Ironsides in the west and the 
Cavaliers in the east. 

It was small wonder in the growing darkness and disorder 
that many lost their way; others took the opportunity to 
run away, including it was said with pardonable exag- 
geration, all six generals present. The ‘fire, smoke and 
confusion of that day’ was made worse, by the heavy pall of 
black powder over the whole field and the increasing gloom 
as night fell. No wonder the allied commanders and then, 
more justly, the Royalist generals concluded that the day 
was lost. Each could see only a small part of the field; all 
had lost control for a time of his own troops—even Cromwell 
who briefly retired from the field to have a neck wound 
dressed. No unit remained in the position it had started the 
battle. 

About 9pm, when the moon cast light on the grim scene, 
the issue of the battle, which had long remained in the 
balance, became clear. The Ironsides, with Scots support, 
had been able to rout Rupert after a lengthy struggle in 
which the Cavaliers ‘stood at the sword's point a pretty 
while, hacking one another’. Goring's horsemen had 
pursued their opponents off the field, and many plundered 
the baggage train. The remainder, heavily outnumbered, 
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National Army Museum 


A spirited melee for a Royalist cavalry standard. Every 
troop (about 50 men) had one, 2ft by 2ft. Details of 26 
Royalist standards are known out of over 100 flown. Most 
of the 80-odd Royalist infantry colors were lost. 

Rupert's great flag was one of 48 exhibited in Parliament. 


were put to flight by Cromwell's disciplined troopers who 
rode right round the Royalist army to fight again where 
Fairfax had been defeated. Only then were some of the 
lronsides detached to pursue the fugitives three miles 
towards York. Cromwell and Fairfax, who had joined him, 
together with the infantry, converged on the remaining 
Royalist infantry. In an enclosed field (White Sike Close) 
behind their initial position Newcastle's Whitecoats and the 
Greencoats from Ireland resisted for an hour almost to the 
last man. The carnage was terrible in this final and heroic 
stage of the battle, with wounded men stabbing horses’ 
bellies, the Yorkshiremen staining their undyed coats with 
their life's blood, as they had sworn to do. 

In the space of less than two hours, and after the greatest 
uncertainty and confusion possible, the allies had won a 
crushing victory, While their own commanders were still 
flying from the field, the Parliamentarian troops had broken 
Royalist power in the North, inflicted at least 5,000 
casualties, taken 100 flags and all 16 guns. Rupert, with the 
cavalry he could muster on the field, had made a brave and 
orderly retreat to York after temporarily hiding in a bean- 
field, There he met the other Cavalier commanders. A 
brief snatch of their conversation is preserved. ‘What will 
you do?’, Eythin asked Rupert. The Prince replied briskly 
and characteristically, ‘| will rally my men’. The Marquis's 
answer was also in keeping with his personality and 
reputation: ‘I will go in to Holland. | will not endure the 
laughter of the court.’ He rejected Rupert's pleas that he 
should stay. Injured pride and the conviction that the 
King's cause was now doomed were the feelings upper- 
most in the minds of both Newcastle and Eythin, and they 
took ship for the Continent. Rupert rescued what remained 
of the Northern Horse and eventually joined the King's main 
army in the South. Most of the Royalist strongholds and 
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principal towns in the North, including Newcastle and York, 
fell to Parliament. 

Did Marston Moor mean the end for King Charles, as 
Newcastle believed, and the King himself had implied in his 
letter to Rupert? Certainly the North could no longer assist 
the royalist cause. The Royalists remained cut off from 
Scotland when the Marquis of Montrose opened up a new 
front there for the King in 1645. The route to Continental 
supplies was severed, and the King had to make do with 
Western ports. The armies of Parliament were freed to 
combine against the main Royalist positions in the South 
and Midlands. But in spite of this, it was almost another two 
years before the King finally surrendered—to the Scots—and 
the last of his garrisons capitulated. 

For while the North was being won for Parliament, the 
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King himself had escaped from the net thrown around him 
and was winning victories in the South and West. He even 
forced the surrender of the main Parliamentarian army in 
Cornwall that summer, Even when, in October, the allies 
were able to bring to bear on the Royalist forces the victors 
of Marston Moor, at the Second Battle of Newbury, the 
result was inconclusive. ‘We seemed to put our victories ina 
bag with holes’ was how one Londoner expressed it. It was 
not until the old aristocratic leadership of the Parliamen- 
tarian armies had been laid aside, including the Earl of 
Manchester, and the direction of operations given to such 
wholly professional leaders as Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
Oliver Cromwell, who had both achieved fame first at 
Marston Moor, that Parliament was able to set a course for 
final and complete victory. lan Roy 
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Russian Cavalryman, 


4 1st Red Cavalry Army (Копагтіуа) 


APolish ulans of 2nd Squadron, 2nd Grokhov 
Lancers ford the River Bug on 22 May 1919. 
< Marshal Pilsudski wearing the Order of 
Virtuti Militari (/eft) and the War Cross 

of 1920, three clasps. He led Poland in 
1918-22 and from 1926 to his death in 1935. 


This trooper has Cossack 
equipment and renegade 
Cossacks did join the Red 
Army but the Bolshevik 
policy was to destroy their 
identity. The cap, saddle, 
nagaika whip tipped with 
lead, and shashka (sabre) 
are Cossack. A Bolshevik 
star is мот anda M1891 
7.62mm Dragoon rifle is 
111b lighter and 23in 
shorter than the infantry's. 


Assoc. of 2d Grokhov Lancers 
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Facing defeat, Pilsudski halts Trotsky's Russian steamroller 
at the gates of Warsaw and wins a momentous victory 


At the end of July 1920 the city of Warsaw seemed doomed. 
The new Soviet Red Army was engaged on its first full-scale 
foreign campaign and had advanced more than 300 miles 
into the heart of Polish territory. It seemed as irresistible as 
one of the hordes of Genghis Khan with which it was being 
freely compared. By comparison the Polish Army seemed 
demoralized, ragged and ill-equipped. Bolshevik sym- 
pathisers and anti-Polish elements outside Russia were able 
to delay or deny the Poles any supply of essential war 
material. Added to this was the problem that Poland's 
natural allies—France and Britain—were unsympathetic 
towards her in her plight. 

For at the end of World War | the Poland that had emerged 
had not been envisaged by the victorious Allies. Jozef 
Klemens Pilsudski, who became Poland's Head of State and 
C-in-C of the Polish Army in November 1918, had been a 
socialist conspirator and had raised a Polish Legion to 
fight against Russia on the side of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary during the war. Afterwards he had taken a very 
independent line over the extent of the new Republic and, 
against Allied wishes, had expanded Poland far to the east. 
From February 1919, while the Soviets were busy with their 
civil war against anti-Bolshevik, White Russian armies, 
Pilsudski had used his newly created forces to over-run the 
disrupted border territories around Vilna, Although these 
territories formed a part of historic Poland and contained few 
ethnic Russians, the fact remained that Soviet troops had 
been defeated and turned out of them. 

In April 1920 Pilsudski made sure of Soviet enmity by 
invading the Ukraine and liberating Kiev, He had hoped to 
set up a Ukrainian Republic in alliance with Poland against 
Russia. His hopes were frustrated and, with all the anti- 
Bolshevik forces—save those based on the Crimea— 
eliminated, the over-stretched Polish armies were left alone 
to face the victorious Red Army. 

By late May 1920 the most famous and elite of all revolu- 
tionary Russian forces—1st Red Cavalry Army (the 
Konarmiya)—had arrived on the borders of the Ukraine after 
covering 750 miles in 30 days, An American Polish Air 
Force pilot reported: ‘I never thought there could be so 
much cavalry in the whole world!’ This great horde of 
16,000 sabre-swinging horsemen with 48 guns, five 
armored trains and eight armored cars was the creation of 
the ambitious Josef Visarionovitch Stalin and commanded 
by 37-year-old Semyon Mikhailovich Budenny—a hard 
riding, hard-driving, spectacular savage of great personal 
courage. Assisted by 12th and 14th Soviet Infantry 
Armies, the Konarmiya attacked on 26 May. On 5 June they 
broke through to the Polish rear. Among other acts of terror 
a hospital at Berdichev, containing 600 Polish wounded 
and Red Cross nurses, was burned to the ground. The 
Konarmiya had vindicated its reputation and by mid-July 


every Polish soldier had been driven from the Ukraine. 

In the north the Red armies were under Stalin's ‘demon of 
the Civil War’, 27-year-old Mikhail Nikolaievich Tukha- 
chevski. At the beginning of July 1920 he commanded five 
Soviet armies of varying strength. He estimated his forces as 
160,000 fighting men (about 50,000 more than the Poles), 
and there were vast numbers in support. Soviet artillery 
mustered 595 guns, a 3:1 superiority. Tukhachevski also had 
a powerful strike force in 3rd Cavalry Corps (the Kavkor), 
10th and 15th Cavalry Divisions and 164th Rifle Brigade led 
by Ghaia Dmitryievich Ghai, Armenian ex-commander of 
the “Iron Division’ and nicknamed by the Poles 'Gay-Khan'. 
Kavkor operated on the Russian right wing and, by con- 
stantly outflanking the Poles, drove them steadily back 
towards Warsaw from 4 July. On the 14th Vilna fell, then 
Grodno on the 22nd with 5,000 Polish prisoners. Only two 
of the 30 defending Polish tanks crossed the last burning 
bridge over the Niemen after the Red Army’s first encounter 
with them. 

The pace of the advance astounded observers. World War 
| had only been over 20 months and yet modern military 
thinking had been stood on its head. Only that short while 
before it had taken months of preparation, tons of high 
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<The Soviet advance on 
Warsaw in August 1920 and 
ہے‎ Russian attack СУ Poland's dramatic 10-day 


WP russian enon counter-offensive (16-25 
» 3 August) which completely 
Ш теа turned the tables, Тһе 


Curzon Line was Britain's 
definition of the Polish 
frontier in a telegram to 
Moscow and had no effect 
on the Red Army's advance 
though it is substantially 
Poland's border today. 
<1VPatro/ of 2nd Grokhov 
Lancers beside a windmill 
in the Ukraine, 1920, In 
November 1918 Poland had 
begun with three squadrons 
of cavalry. By August 1920 
she had seven brigades. 

VA contrast in People's 
Militia, Grajewo (NE of 
Kolno) Soviet-occupied 
Poland. The rifles are 
M1891 Mosin-Nagants. 

2 VVOne of Capt. George 
Buck' Crawford's US 
volunteer squadron's 

nine types of aircraft. 
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explosive and colossal casualties to advance a few hundred 
yards. Yet here was a war of rapid movement initiated by 
cavalry—an arm which had been almost completely useless 
on the Western Front. Observers from Britain and France 
were uncertain what to make of this phenomenon. The 
two powers had dispatched an inter-allied mission which 
arrived in Poland on 25 July as a sop to demands that the 
Poles should receive some help in their extremity. The 
civilian Heads of Mission were Ambassador Jusserand (for 
the French) and Viscount D'Abernon. The soldiers were the 
celebrated General Maxime Weygand, Chief of Staff to the 
Allied Generalissimo Marshal Ferdinand Foch in 1918, and 
British Major-General Sir Percy de B. Radcliffe—a shrewd, 
clear-headed ex-cavalryman, The much despised Polish 
General Staff, under its new Austrian-trained chief General 
Tadeusz Rozwadowski, recalled from the Paris Military 
Mission, knew that the Russian position was not as good as 
it seemed. Any invasion of Poland from the borderlands had 
inevitably to proceed along two completely separate axes. 
The northern route, along which Tukhachevski's Western 
Front advanced, was separated from the Konarmiya on the 
SW Front by the immense expanse of the Pripet Marshes. 
They were not all marshland but were sufficiently trackless 
to be hopeless for large-scale troop movement. Defending 
armies, falling back on either side of this natural obstacle, 
gained improved communications as it narrowed and thus 
the ability to switch forces from one side to the other. As the 
war neared Warsaw the times became ripe for an imagina- 
tive Polish counterstroke. The farther into Poland they were 
driven the stronger became the Poles and the weaker the 
Russians. 


British backing for Weygand 

As Tukhachevski's forces reached the River Bug on 22-23 
July, Polish resistance began to stiffen. To the French, who 
had always maintained a large and well-informed Military 
Mission in Poland, Pilsudski had seemed almost uninterest- 
ed in the disastrous conflict. They were convinced that he 
was more interested in maintaining himself as Head of 
State than in the war, and that he had left management of 
the long retreat to the very junior head of the Polish Third 
Bureau (equivalent to the Director of Military Operations), a 
young 28-year-old officer named Stackiewicz. If this was so 
then Stackiewicz had done a very fine job in bringing the 
Polish Army back to the Bug comparatively unmauled. 
But the French were unimpressed and, backed by the 
British, tried their utmost to make the Poles accept Gen. 
Weygand as de facto C-in-C of the Polish Army. Although 
Weygand refused an official position and title in the Polish 
Army, he tried repeatedly to make the Poles accept his 
advice and to give him access to their own intelligence 
reports. He was after all a famous and successful staff 
officer and, backed by Radcliffe, surely he could help the 
Poles salvage something from the wreck ? The Poles them- 
selves were forced to pretend deference to Allied advice in 
the hope of receiving more supplies but they resented any 
patronage and tried to exclude Weygand from real decision- 
making. 

By early August Pilsudski was beginning to pay more 
serious attention to the war. He was a complex man—very 
much a romantic and a dreamer as well as an unorthodox 
and daring soldier. Until the end of July he probably be- 
lieved that the Russians had attacked merely to regain the 
border provinces over-run by Poland in 1919. He told 
Radcliffe on 27 July that the Soviets would not dare cross 


the Curzon Line (the British 10 July definition of the Polish 
frontier) for fear of renewed Franco-British intervention. By 
August it was apparent that not only had they crossed the 
Line but that they regarded Warsaw itself as a mere step 
towards Lenin's invasion апа communisation of Germany. 
In fact Tukhachevski had a demented vision of an offensive 
which would over-run all Europe with’ its momentum. 
Pilsudski awoke but found that disaster had almost gone too 
far to be redeemed, For Weygand had urged the Poles to 
make a stand and halt the Bolsheviks along the Bug. On 1 
August Brest-Litovsk fell to 16th Army and local Commu- 
nists seizing the telephone exchange. Warsaw, 130 miles 
away, must be the next objective. 

Pilsudski realized that he must not lose the capital because 
it contained essential war material and stores. He had to 
launch a counter-offensive with troops not committed to 
defense—yet he had no such troops. As he cast around 
desperately for inspiration he was forced to accept some of 
Weygand's ideas. Ever since arriving Weygand had re- 
cognised the importance of the northern front and had 
constantly urged that some of the troops facing Budenny's 
Konarmiya should break off the battle and come north, The 
Poles were unwilling to yield a yard of ground in the south 
as the population there was not entirely Polish and they 
were well aware that such disputed territory, if lost, was very 
hard to regain in any peace settlement. But Weygand saw 
that the war would be decided in the north, On 3 August his 
quiet insistence on this led to a blazing row with Gen. 
Rozwadowski the Polish Chief of Staff. Rozwadowski 
argued that the maneuver was impossible as the Polish 
Army was unprepared, under-trained and ill-equipped : 
‘Let Weygand take my job, but he will find the Polish Army 
very different from the one he is used to dealing with and its 
problems more difficult.” 


A sublimely confident Tukhachevski 

Meanwhile Tukhachevski made his plans to take Warsaw. 
There he hoped at last to trap the elusive Polish Army and 
destroy it before he drove on to Germany. On 8 August he 
issued his orders. The 3rd, 4th and 15th Armies (74,000 
men) were to swerve north (led inevitably by the 4,700- 
strong Kavkor), bypass Warsaw's northern defenses and 
cross the Lower Vistula before turning and encircling it. 
The 16th Army (20,700 men) was to march on Warsaw 
from the east while the flank of the movement was to be 
sketchily protected along the Upper Vistula by the 8,000- 
strong Mozyr Group. But Tukhachevski did not worty about 
his flank. He thought that the Poles were already beaten. 
As requested, the Soviet High Command assigned him 
control of the Konarmiya and 12th Army, from 14 August 
detached from Alexander |. Yegorov's SW Front. But there is 
no evidence that Tukhachevski intended to use the threat of 
the Konarmiya to tie down Polish forces while he assaulted 
Warsaw. He simply pushed on sublimely confident that the 
Polish Army was already broken and that his flank would 
only be exposed for a few unimportant days, 

But far from being broken, the Polish Army was stronger 
than it had ever been throughout the campaign. While 
Tukhachevski's strength had declined to well below 150,000 
men actively engaged on both fronts, the Polish Army was 
approaching the total of 370,000 poorly trained and 
equipped men (including 28,000 cavalry) which it 
numbered on 20 August. There were 185,000 in position on 
the 12th. 

With this increase in forces Pilsudski gave orders for a 
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bold and imaginative counter-stroke. Despite later Polish 
claims that Weygand was the author of the plan which 
saved Poland, it is clear that the plan was conceived by 
Pilsudski alone and the details worked out with Gen. 
Rozwadowski. On 6 August his orders went out to form a 
Strike Force 60 miles south of Warsaw on the River Wieprz. 
He did not know then that Tukhachevski would try to en- 
circle Warsaw from the north. It was fortunate therefore that 
he entrusted defense of the line of the River Wkra, north of 
Warsaw, to Fifth Army (26,000 men) under General 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, perhaps the steadiest and most 
capable commander of either side. The 46,000-strong 
garrison of Warsaw was formed by First and Second 
Armies with a strategic reserve. To the south the Strike 
Force was supported by the Third and Fourth Armies 
(48,000). The 20,000-man Strike Force, commanded by 
General Edward Smigly-Rydz (destined to command the 
doomed Polish Army of 1939) was built around formations 
he brought up from the south—chiefly 1st and 3rd Legionary 
Divisions with two brigades of cavalry. On 17 August the 
Strike Force was to lead a drive through the Mozyr Group 
and start an enormous encircling movement of all Tukha- 
chevski's northern armies. The outside edge of this 
immense sweep would embrace Brest-Litovsk and 
Bialystok. 

So Pilsudski had adopted Weygand's suggestion and 
brought troops from the south to spearhead his counter- 
attack, but Weygand had taken no part in drawing up the 
plans for it. Indeed it is doubtful if Weygand believed that 
the Poles were capable of carrying out such an ambitious 
scheme, Radcliffe certainly was dubious and since this able 
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soldier realized that Tukhachevski would try to encircle 
Warsaw he was concerned at any rate to use the garrison of 
the city to strike the flanks of any such turning movement. 
But Radcliffe, a foreign observer, had no influence on events 
and Pilsudski's bolder, more unorthodox plans were 
destined to settle the issue. To carry out these plans in- 
volved grave risk during the week forces were actually in 
transit from the south to the north. Pilsudski himself spoke 
deprecatingly of the battle as a ‘brawl’ and described the 
risk as ‘contrary to all logic and sound military principles’. 
Tukhachevski agreed. The full text of Pilsudski's plan was 
taken by the Russian 12th Army from the body of a Polish 
officer killed near Chelm, As 1st and 3rd Legionary Divisions 
were then fighting on the Southern Front it seemed wildly 
improbable that they could possibly spearhead an offensive 
in the north. Tukhachevski decided the captured plans were 
a fraud, and instead maintained that 'because of the high 
morale of our troops, we had the absolute right to count 
upon victory’. 

Contact between the two sides was made on the evening 
of 12 August. By then it had already become apparent that 
the Soviet forces were moving around the north of Warsaw— 
at least to Allied observers who were using the staffs of the 
French and British missions as ап intelligence-gathering 
corps. The movement was led by Kavkor which was less 
than dashing during the crucial days of 6-17 August in 
contrast to its spectacular advance of 450 miles in July. 
Radcliffe described Kavkor at the time as ‘very unenter- 
prising and badly commanded otherwise there is nothing to 
have prevented them having got round the left of the Polish 
Army and cut them off from Warsaw’. He pointed out that 


1 The Polish Siberian Bde. 
in Warsaw. This remarkable 
formation of 10,000 Polish 
Tsarist Army conscripts, 
stranded by the Revolution, 
had spent six months in 
passage from Vladivostock 
before entering Poland via 
Danzig in July 1920. Under 
34-year-old Col. K. Rumsza 
it had been American and 
Japanese equipped but the 
long sea voyage had reduced 
fighting effectiveness. The 
Soviet Kavkor broke through 
й at Chorzele on 23 August 
1920. 

2 Mikhail N. Tukhachevski, 
C-in-C of the Soviet West 
Front from 29 April 1920. 
He wears the distinctive 
Red Army Tartar cap and the 
Order of the Red Flag for 
defeating Adm. Kolchak's 
White Russians in Siberia. 
Stalin shot him in 1937. 
37he 2nd Grokhov Lancers 
practise dismounted action 
in 1919; NCO on the left. 

4 Tukhachevski reviews West 
Front troops at Smolensk 
(his birth place) prior to 

his offensive in July 1920. 
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the Kavkor hardly travelled faster than the Soviet infantry 
formations. Polish wireless intercepts showed also that 
Ghai and the Soviet 4th Army commander were mutually 
hostile and unco-operative. Despite all this the Poles were 
heavily outnumbered along the Wkra and had cause for 
concern. Weygand constantly emphasized that this line had 
to be held in the north before any counter-offensive had a 
chance. He and Radcliffe were delighted that Sikorski was 
in charge there and that he had been reinforced by the 18th 
Division which had been brought up from the south, 

Despite the fact that Warsaw was defended by seven 
divisions, backed by adequate artillery and occupying pre- 
pared positions only 43 miles long, the attack of the Soviet 
16th Army (five divisions) had an early success, On the 
morning of 13 August the Soviets rushed the wire and the 
first of two lines of trenches, They took Radzymin (15 miles 
from Warsaw) and broke the Polish 11th Division. On 14 
August there was hand-to-hand fighting and the Polish 
command became calmer when they realized that they only 
had one Bolshevik army to deal with. Next day they threw 
in their reserves, including tanks which advanced till they 
broke down, and retook Radzymin. At Warsaw's Mokatow 
airfield Polish mechanics were frantically assembling 
newly-arrived ex-RAF Bristol fighters without instruction 
manuals as part of successful efforts to deny the Russians 
any air reconnaissance. 

The man who had the rest of the Soviet armies to deal with 
was Sikorski. Unaware of the odds against him, the Warsaw 
garrison commander had appealed to him for help during the 
panic of the 13th. Sikorski attacked a day early, on the 
14th. On the 15th his 8th Cavalry Brigade raided Ciechanow 


20 miles to the NE and carried off Soviet plans and cyphers 
from the burnt radio station of 4th Army HQ. On 16 August 
Sikorski continued his advance using tanks and eight 
armored cars. Behind his front he had artillery support from 
two armored trains but he was forced to advance with his 
left flank unguarded. This left flank should have been 
attacked by the Kavkor but Ghai was content to occupy 
himself with shelling railway lines 40 miles away, across the 
Vistula around Wloclawek—he was not co-operating with 
4th Army. 

The panic of the 13th had also brought forward the day 
for starting the great encircling sweep from the Wieprz. 
Pilsudski had left the capital to take charge of the Strike 
Force on the 12th. He was horrified at the state of his men’s 
equipment. He described the men of 21st Division as 
being ‘practically naked’, but felt that morale was not too 
low. His anxiety was heightened by the bad news from 
Warsaw and he decided to launch his attack on the 16th. 
On 15 August tension mounted as news came through 
that Budenny was having things all his own way in the 
south and was approaching Lvov. On the 16th only the 
beginning of three days dawn to dusk strafing and bombing 
by up to 19 Polish aircraft (200 sorties) restricted his 
progress. Ammunition exhausted, the planes literally 
attempted to plough through the Red Cavalty formations. 

On 16 August the pent-up Strike Force sliced through the 
Mozyr Group. To their amazement they encountered 


spractically no resistance. All day Pilsudski drove them on, 


motoring among the forward units, but they seemed to be 
chasing a phantom enemy. The advance covered 45 miles 
in 36 hours but Pilsudski was far from reassured. He took 
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precautions: ‘I ordered the 2nd Division of the Legion to 
form a reserve to my advance troops, for | felt that we were 
menaced by mysteries and traps on all sides.’ Perhaps the 
Soviet armies were waiting to encircle his puny Strike 
Force. It is to Pilsudski's credit that he kept his nerve and 
ordered his spearhead onwards over the empty uplands. On 
17 August his forward troops met 15th Division, leading a 
sortie of the Warsaw garrison, at Minsk Mazowiecki. So, 
when Pilsudski returned to Warsaw on the 18th, he was 
beginning to gain some confidence in the success of his 
daring maneuver, which had covered 70 miles in three days. 
In Warsaw itself the mood was still one of anxiety. It was 
hard to believe in success while there were still so few 
prisoners and captured guns and before there had been 
much hard fighting. Besides this, Sikorski was still heavily 
outnumbered and in a difficult position. For the Fifth Army 
had kept on advancing during 17-18 August, almost in- 
viting the Soviets to crush is by sheer weight of numbers. 
But before the Bolsheviks could assemble their strength to 
deal with Sikorski, the effect of Pilsudski's dramatic 
advance began to be felt. The Soviet commanders became 
aware that they would have to withdraw or be encircled, 


Soviet armies run for home 

‘Withdrawal’ is too orderly a description of the Soviet 
retreat. The swift Polish advance produced panic and near 
collapse. On the night of the 18th, Tukhachevski, at his 
Minsk HQ 300 miles from Warsaw, knew that he would 
have to save what he could and ordered a general retreat, 
The 3rd and 15th Armies cut and ran for the ever-closing gap 
between the Strike Force and the East Prussian border. They 
left 4th Army and Kavkor embroiled with Sikorski and too 
far committed to reach safety. The 3rd and 15th Armies 
covered 15 miles a day and, brushing off the pursuing Poles, 
managed to break out before the ring was closed. The more 
southerly 16th Army and the Mozyr Group fragments did not 
get through so easily and the siege artillery destined for 
Warsaw was lost. Moving through Wegrow, Bielsk and 
Bialystok they were heavily engaged by the Polish Fourth 
Army and 1st Legionary Division of the Strike Force (19- 
22 August). Still recognisable formations, they emerged on 
the eastern side of the ring after heavy losses. 

The Soviet 4th Army and Kavkor at least seemed fairly 
‘in the bag’ but the latter tried to carve а way out. Ghai 
marched his men by night hoping to slip by the Poles through 
the forests and lakelands. In the early hours of 21 August he 
evaded a strong force of Polish cavalry which would not 
engage in the darkness. On the 22nd he was cornered by 
four divisions at Mlawa but broke out after a fierce night 
attack, On the 23rd he was faced with Sikorski's Volunteer 
Division. In the fighting on the Wkra its student soldiers had 
earned the title '/a terreur de /a Russie’ but it was no match 
for Kavkor at Grabow. The Red Cavalry broke through but 
were mauled by the Polish Siberian Brigade at Chorzele. On 
24 August they caught up with the Soviet 53rd Infantry 
Division and fought on for another two days, But ammuni- 
tion gave out and the Red Cavalry were bundled across the 
frontier into East Prussia where they were disarmed and 
interned, Still escorting 2,000 prisoners and 11 guns they 
crossed the frontier singing the ‘Internationale’ which 
proved that it took a lot to break morale in ‘the Golden 
Horde of Gay-Khan'. The 4th Army did not reach East 
Prussia and surrendered, unit by unit, in Poland. 

The Battle of Warsaw was described by Viscount 
D'Abernon as the 18th decisive battle in the history of the 
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world. It certainly worked a remarkable change in the 
fortunes of the combatants. When it started the Polish 
cause was despaired of all over Europe. When it ended 
Tukhachevski's five armies had lost two-thirds of their 
strength (Polish figures were 231 guns, 1,023 MGs, 
10,000 vehicles and 66,000 prisoners with 44,000 interned) 
and the boot was firmly on the Polish foot. The Poles made 
no mistake in applying that boot. Pilsudski ordered 
Sikorski south for the long-awaited reckoning with 
Budenny and the loathed Konarmiya. lt was caught in 
the Zamosc ring at Komarow and, in one of the most 
extraordinary battles of the twentieth century, lines of Polish 
lancers rode, at the charge, into a mass of Cossack cavalry- 
men on 31 August. The lancers had the better of it and, 
together with other units, made Budenny exercise every 
ounce of his fierce courage and determination before he was 
able to save the battered Konarmiya from complete 
annihilation. 

In the north Pilsudski prevented Tukhachevski from rallying 
long and turned him out of Poland as fast as he came in. 
Poland regained her former border territories—even 
Lithuanian-occupied Vilna. This defeat had a lasting effect 
on the development of Soviet Russia. The attempt to ex- 
port revolution on the bayonets of the Red Army was 
abandoned and the international flavor of the revolution was 
replaced by a concern more for its success in Russia. So the 
Battle of Warsaw protected Europe from the advance of 
Communism for 20 years and made the Soviet leaders put 
away their hopes for the immediate spreading of the 
revolution. The war was followed by an October armistice 
and then the Treaty of Riga (March 1921) which secured 
Poland's eastern frontier until 1939, 


The war's misleading lessons 

Although it had such momentous results the Polish- 
Soviet War was fought in an unusual and even outdated 
fashion. It has been suggested that the great mobility of 
both sides showed that the power of defense was waning, 
that static trench warfare had already given way to the war 
of maneuver. Indeed Sikorski is credited with carrying out 
the first b/itzkreig-style attack using mobile columns with 
lorries and armored cars. In fact, the freedom to maneuver 
which both sides enjoyed in Poland was more the result of 
inadequate equipment and training than a major change in 
the character of warfare. Neither side possessed weapons in 
such quantity that they wielded the firepower of Western 
Armies. Hurried training and poor equipment meant that 
neither side had the firepower to stop a cavalry charge unless 
it was occupying a prepared position, 

Both sides had unusual and amateur methods of warfare. 
An Allied observer with experience of the Western Front 
described a Polish divisional attack as ‘like nothing on 
earth'—he was amazed that the division concerned started 
two hours late on a front of only one company and had been 
given an objective as much as 73 miles distant (he was even 
more surprised that it actually got there). This makes 
Pilsudski's ability to plan and execute a daring counter- 
attack even more impressive. One must give a little credit 
too to Weygand, who insisted on written orders and urged 
the bringing up of reinforcements from the south. With 
Polish generosity Pilsudski said that he had learned more 
about war from Weygand in a fortnight than he had acquired 
in six years campaigning, but the Frenchman modestly 
disclaimed any credit for the success of a plan which was 
peculiarly Pilsudski's own. Peter Banyard 
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1 A Polish Cavalry machine gun (Austrian Schwartzlose) 
mounted on a taczanka carriage in the summer of 1920. 
Each brigade might have three or four if it was fortunate. 
2 and 3 The 2nd Grokhov Lancers interrogating a peasant 
and on watch in the Ukraine (1919-20). Their cap band 
and trouser stripe was white with blue on collars and pennons. 
4 Charge of the Polish 8th Lancers at Komarow (31 August 
1920) against horse artillery of Soviet 6th Cavalry Div. 

5A Polish assault company private with German helmet, 
stick grenade, Mauser rifle and ammo pouches. He has a 
1919 Polish tunic and the dark blue infantry zigzag collar. 
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Mutual respect among enemies 
in a tense, close-quarter struggle 


When | first saw the monastery it was intact, an ancient 

and magnificent building set on the top of the steep 

slopes of Monte Cassino. It dominated the surrounding 
countryside. As we drove towards the battlefield, at every 
turning, at the top of every crest, there was the monastery 
getting bigger and clearer. On a cold February morning in 
1944 it presented a noble sight with the pale winter sun 
shining on the glass of its windows and the great towers 
and dome outlined against the grey sky. 

During the next two weeks, at a comparatively safe 
distance from the monastery and the town of Cassino, | 
acted as a supernumary liaison officer, and was a spectator, 
removed from the fierce struggle that was taking place on 
the hills across the Rapido valley. Some two or three miles 
away from our vantage point we could see and hear the 
battle being waged in the ruined town, among the rocks and 
scrub on the ridges under the shadow of the monastery, 
against the background of Monte Cassino, and, to the north, 
the towering snow-capped peak of Monte Caira where the 
French wrestled with the elements as 
well as stubborn German defenders. a 


The battle for Monte Cassino in Italy was one of the 
bloodiest and most protracted battles of World War II 
At one stage, torrential rain turned the area into a quagmire 
to rival the Somme of World War |. The German defenders 
were quartered in the ancient and beautiful monastery. The 
Allies reluctantly decided that if they were to capture the 
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town, they would have to destroy that monastery. Let 
Brigadier E. D. Smith, then a second lieutenant, continue. 
Under a clear sky on the morning of 15 February and 
with token opposition only from the Germans, an 
armada of bombers made their appearance over the 
monastery and for four hours wave after wave of bombs 
pulverized the building; the planes dropped their bombs 


from heights between 18,000ft and 10,000ft. It was an 
impressive and awe-inspiring spectacle. Even from our 
remote vantage point we found it difficult to envisage any- 
one surviving the punishment being meted out. Then, to 
add to the destruction, the Allied artillery began to batter 
away as soon as the bombers had returned to their bases 
By now the monastery looked like a gigantic decayed tooth 
and in our innocence most of us thought it would never 
dominate the valley again. We were wrong. Without 
scruple, the Germans were now able to use the ruins for 
defense. 

German paratroopers constructed loopholes in the ruined 
walls from where they could fire in several directions. Artil- 
lery and mortar observers kept a ceaseless watch from 
posts that gave them a perfect view over the terrain below, 
the ground over which Americans, British, Indians and 
Poles hurled themselves against defenses until the mona- 
stery was abandoned on 17 May 1944 

On 7 March the call came for me to join my battalion, 
2/7th Gurkha Rifles, which was holding a position on the 
hills north of Monte Cassino. The journey forward was on 
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AOne of the key weapons in 
the German defense—the 
MG above could fire 1,300 
rpm, an almost continuous 
firing sound. The fastest 
automatic gun of the war, it 
weighed 26.5/b with bipod 
and fired 250-round belts 

in one-second bursts. Every 
infantry squad (nine men) 
had this or an MG 34. With 
the support company tripod 
versions, а 1944 infantry 
bn of 708 men had 55 MGs. 
<A German paratrooper of 
1st Parachute Division 
props his FG42 ona box of 
genades. The division 
suffered 2,063 casualties 
(17-31 March) 

a The monastery afterwards. 


foot and it is etched clearly in my memory. The track up the 
hills, little used by day, was the life-line of the battalions 
from 4th Indian Division that were holding the sector 
around Snakeshead Ridge. Up and down this crude path 
worn out of the mountainside, went everyone and every- 
thing. New, clean soldiers going up, prematurely old 
bedraggled men returning; some wounded, others acting 
as escorts to mules. The mules were moving in both 
directions, being urged on by Italians, Indian and the 
occasional British voice. How we depended on those mules 
in Cassino! There was no other way of getting rations, 
ammunition and other stores up the mountains to the 
forward positions. It was a dangerous, uncomfortable 
walk, 

The noise of gunfire never stopped. Far behind Mount 
Trochhio, on the south side of the valley, we could see the 
flashes of the Allied guns. Ahead we could hear the thump 
of the German artillery replying, and the sound of tearing 
silk as the shells flew above our heads in both directions. 
Occasionally a shell or mortar exploded on the rocks nearby 
or in a ravine which magnified the noise: no wonder that 
the climb seemed an eternity though probably it took us less 
than three hours to reach battalion HO. 

Mules and men, eventually we arrived at our various 
destinations. The journey up was over. Little did | guess that 
it would be five weeks before | walked down that trail, all 
hope of victory gone, our battalion having suffered many 
casualties, and not one inch nearer that battered hulk of a 
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monastery. Within those five weeks, two fine and ex- 
perienced Divisions, one from New Zealand and the other, 
our 4th Indian, were to take such a hammering that neither 
formation ever reached maximum effectiveness again in 
Italy. Fortunately the future was not to be disclosed to us 
when | joined ‘A’ Company which was then in a reserve 
position. 

The Company was not holding or defending any ground. 
The Gurkha soldiers were sheltering in holes behind rocks or 
inside man-made stone 'sangars' from the snow, sleet, 
bitter wind and the equally unwelcome shelling. It was not 
long before | had constructed my own stone shelter, my 
place of refuge, and thus we stayed seemingly forever, 
though my diary tells me it was only a week. Rarely did we 
move far from our cramped shelters unless for the call of 
nature or for some pressing military chore. 

Visits to toilets had to be postponed until evening, Then, 
at dusk, it was a common sight to see small groups of 
bare hindquarters in the semi-darkness, their owners 
fervently praying that they might be allowed to complete the 
proceedings in peace before the shelling started 

Out tactical role was to be ready to move up to rein- 
force any one of the three forward companies which were 
in position on the early slopes of the hill. Fortunately по one 
attacked those localities while | was serving with 'A' 
Company. This was just as well, because a move forward in 
full view of the monastery by day would have been im- 
possible and by night the path would have been difficult. 


An ordeal that tested minds and bodies 

We had been told that a third attempt to capture Monte 
Cassino was to be launched under the code name ‘Brad- 
man’, but winter struck with all the violence of a fresh 
enemy so that the attack was postponed from day to day 
because there was no chance of aircraft even flying, let 
alone carrying out pin-point bombing against Cassino 
town. Friend and foe, German, British and Indian, clung to 
exposed positions on those mountains during the worst 
storm in an Italian winter which held us all in its icy grasp. 
Long-drawn-out days, followed by nights of activity meant 
that the morale and physique of our Gurkhas was severely 
tested. | wrote in my diary; ‘Each night we pray that the 
following morning will bring a change in the weather, a 
respite from the rain and snow and the endless vigil that is 
never a quiet one because the whine and crump of the guns 
and mortars continue by day and night. As day succeeds 
day, anxiety about the next attack has changed into a 
desperate longing to do anything rather than sit for ever 
undergoing an ordeal that tests minds and bodies alike’. 

Such a winter could not go on for ever, even at Cassino, 
and on 13 March the sky began to clear and the prospects 
looked brighter. We were told that the long-postponed 
attack was due to begin on the 15th morning: it was to be 
preceded by a bombardment of Cassino town by over 500 
bombers. Next day dawned clear and at 0830 wave upon 
wave of bombers arrived, to begin pounding the town which 
was soon shrouded in billows of smoke and dust. It was 
a terrifying exhibition, even to us cowering down in our 
foxholes below Point 569. After a few minutes | felt like 
shouting—That's enough!', but it went on and on until 
our ear drums were bursting and our senses befuddled 
Several bombs fell astride the company position and | 
found myself shouting curses at the planes. 

It's no fun being bombed by anyone, but the feeling of 
bitterness at being bombed or shelled by your own side.is 
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beyond description ; the sight of friends killed or mangled by 
the mistakes of friendly supporting arms arouses the deepest 
of emotions in the hearts of front line soldiers. That evening 
| wrote in my diary: ‘What an inferno is Cassino now! Dear 
God—take pity on those men, if there are any survivors in 
the town, which | doubt’. 

In spite of that terrible ordeal, many German para- 
troopers survived amongst the collapsed walls and the 
deep craters caused by the bombs. The German High 
Command decided to stand firm and, although casualties 
were heavy, they had been less than expected in proportion 
to the damage caused by the aerial bombardment. The 
battle went on. Next day, 'A' Company was told to move 
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A Cassino town during the 34-hour bombing raid of 15 
March in which 2,223 1,000/b HE bombs (992 tons) were 
aimed at an area of 1,400 yards by 400 from heights above 
8,000ft. The monastery (top left) had 442 tons on 15 February. 
= Monte Cassino, hinge of the Gustav Line (drawn 10 miles 
deep), impeded the Allied advance on Rome for four months. 
Vinfantry of the 50,000-strong 2nd Polish Corps advance. 
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down to come under command of 5th Indian Brigade, at 
that time moving through the battered town. My company 
commander went ahead with his men while six Gurkhas 
and myself were to follow with the reserve ammunition and 
stores loaded on six frightened, noisy mules. We did not 
get far before an alert German spotted us and directed a 
few mortar bombs in our direction. No one was hit but when 
the mortaring was over there were no muleteers—they had 
fled. The Gurkha riflemen acting as escorts each grabbed a 
mule, and after much coaxing, cursing and cajoling, our 
tired, angry little party eventually joined up with ‘A’ Com- 
pany. But our real tribulations were about to begin. 

We waited in a quarry for instructions which, when they 
came, rocked us back on our heels. We were to go up to a 
feature called Castle Hill, a rocky knoll below Monte 
Cassino, which was held by a company of the Essex 
Regiment: using them as a firm base we were to mount an 
attack, in daylight, towards the monastery itself. It seemed 
impossible. | was sure that it was impossible. An entry in my 
diary for this particular day, contains the remark : ‘God help 
us all—and if anyone finds this diary please send it to my 
Mother!’ 


Pervading smell of death 

God did help us—using His influence through a certain 
Major Denis Beckett of the 1/4th Essex Regiment. But 
before meeting Maj. Beckett, we had to move through the 
town, There was no town, It was an indescribable mass of 
rubble which had been pounded by bombs, shells, and 
mortars for weeks past. It was difficult picking a way in and 
around craters, through pools of mud, over collapsed walls 
of houses. Everywhere there was a pervading smell of 
death; of corpses, men and mules, a smell that | have never 
forgotten. A few hundred yards to the west, on our left, we 
could hear sporadic firing as the New Zealanders and 
German paratroopers clashed with the burp-burp of 
machine-guns and the dull crump of grenades. We took up 
positions at the base of Castle Hill while the company 
commander went up to meet Beckett. About half an hour 
later, a message came through on the radio that | was to 
join him in the castle, and, after climbing a steep and 
precipitous track, | eventually reached the gaunt walls of the 
old fort and went inside. 

The scene within was one of maximum activity, chaos, 
confusion, of men who defended the jagged walls with 
desperate courage, and of men huddled behind piles of 
rubble, some wounded, most of them worn out, and several 
who had given up completely. It was from this castle that, in 
turn, British, Indian and Gurkha soldiers had set out in 
forlorn attempts to reach key points on the mountain above, 
overlooked by the monastery on the crest. A few had 
managed to reach the isolated body of 9th Gurkha Rifles 
who were clinging like limpets to Hangman’s Hill, but the 
majority had met with costly rebuffs—and the survivors had 
trickled back to the comparative safety of Castle Hill. On 
that afternoon there was not much safety for anyone in the 
walls of the ruined castle. The German paratroopers had 
made determined counter-attacks earlier that day and a 
handful had even attempted to scale the walls before being 
beaten off. 

Their snipers had inched a way forward into vantage 
points from where they made the lot of the defenders 
dangerous and uncomfortable. Inspiring the defenders was 
the company commander, a young major with his arm in a 
sling—unshaven, exhausted, but radiating a calm courage 
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\ German Teller AT mines 
swept by 4th Polish 
Armoured Regt sappers on 
the taped path to Massa 
Albaneta farm abouta 
mile (behind) west of 
the monastery. 

Clearance imminent on 

17 May. Engineers ride 
on Lt. Bialkiewicz's 
Sherman tank'Piesc' 
(2nd Sqdn). The sappers 
then crawled under to 
take up mines, talking 
to the crew by telephone. 
“Piesc' was stopped but 
others helped take 
Albaneta and Point 593. 
= Mills bombers of 4th 
Bn, 3rd Pol. Carpathian 
Div, below Point 593. 

¿ The Germans give up 
Я Cassino that night, they 
+ left 30 in the monastery. 


that was an example to those men who were still willing to 
fight and defend the position. Maj. Beckett would not let us 
carry out the mission which had been given us by brigade 
HO. Already he had seen too many costly attacks, all of 
which had ended in failure. Moreover, he was deeply con- 
cerned about the safety of Castle Hill itself: an active 
fighting company of Gurkhas near at hand and ready to 
help his defenders would be of far more use than another 
broken band of men who, he knew, would eventually trickle 
back like their unfortunate predecessors. He refused to let 
us commit suicide and told brigade НО accordingly. As а 
consequence, | lived to write this story. 

Later that afternoon a direct hit by a heavy German shell 
caused one of the castle walls to collapse, engulfing and 
burying several Essex soldiers under the rubble. Without 
hesitation their comrades, British, Indian and Gurkha, 
began tearing at the stones in an attempt to save their lives. 
After a few minutes came German paratroopers from fox- 
holes, some only 75 yards away, to join in the rescue 
operations side by side with our soldiers. In the middle of the 
Cassino battle there began an unofficial and very local 
‘ceasefire’. Friend and foe worked together, talked and 
exchanged cigarettes. My company commander spoke 
German fluently and he learnt that the enemy's view of 
Cassino was very similar to ours—it was Hell, the weather 
bloody, and the end impossible to predict. 

It is not surprising that this incident remains clearly in my 
mind, truly an extraordinary commentary on the senseless- 
ness of war. My Gurkha orderly summed it up by saying 
that the ‘Dushman’ (enemy) were so like ‘our Sahibs' that 
he wondered if there had not been a mistake somewhere | 
Why were we not all fighting the Japanese instead? 
However, his comments and the rescue operations were 
brought to an abrupt end by the Allied artillery which, for 
some inexplicable reason, opened up: the German snipers 
scuttled back and almost as if someone had said ‘Let battle 
commence’, we were shooting away at one another once 
more. A few men were never released from the rubble. 

1 was ordered to return and brief ‘A’ Company who were 
still waiting at the foot of Castle Hill, Not wishing to 
retrace my steps along the slippery path at the top of the 
deep ravine, | sought another route. | met four Indian 
soldiers, Sikhs, who were hiding behind some rocks on the 
stony hillside. Their faces reflected fatigue and cold. | 
greeted them cheerfully, even jauntily, but their hearts were 
heavy. | asked them the quickest way down to the bottom of 
the hill. One huge Sikh replied that there was a short cut 
along the ridge but on this they had lost several men from 
accurate sniper fire. The alternative path that would take 
longer, was the slippery precipitous mountain track that | 
had used before, ‘One way you get shot, Sahib, the other you 
slip to your death’. And he grinned without humor. 

Being impetuous and wishing to carry out my mission as 
soon as possible, | decided to take a chance and dash down 
the track that snaked its way along the ridge to the base of 
the hill. | waited and waited. All was quiet. Nothing moved 
on the path below. Nothing appeared to be moving in the 


<A corporal of 2nd New Zealand Division fires his Tommy 
gun in the ruins of Cassino during mid-March 1944. 
Bombing had flattened the town into a sea of rubble 
defended by a few hundred German paratroopers. Eight days 
of street fighting failed to clear Cassino costing the NZ 

div 940 men and 3rd Parachute Regt 434. The UK Official 
History calls the town'a lunatic giant's rubbish heap’. 


town—indeed there had been a lull in the fighting for some 
time although, behind me, the sound of battle around the 
castle continued as fiercely as ever. | rose to my feet at the 
top of the hill and charged down the track: nothing mattered 
but to get to ‘A’ Company. It seemed as if | was going to be 
lucky when something flicked off my black side-cap as | 
threw myself behind a rock. | lifted my head and saw the 
bullet mark, The bullet had only just missed my head. 
Something had prompted me into diving for cover. It was a 
cold day, but in a second | was covered in sweat. Cold sweat. 
Everything seemed to stop; the noise of battle, the guns. 
Probably less than a minute or two passed. It seemed like an 
age. | crawled forward and willed myself to make another 
dash. | prayed with great sincerity, prayed for speed. | 
prayed that the sniper would think | had already been hit. 
Into the open, zigzagging down the track at the fastest 
speed | had ever attempted. Once again the crack, crack, a 
blow on my haversack and then the safety of another rock. 
Breathless, | lay as dead until a glance at my watch spurred 
me on, this time to safety. The Gurkhas welcomed me, 
surprised to find that | was alive because they had seen me 
drop twice on the track above. 


Lost in Cassino town 

It had been an exciting day, but it was not yet over. While 
the company remained at the foot of Castle Hill in close 
support of the besieged garrison, | was told to make my 
way through the town and report to brigade HQ to act as 
liaison officer and, possibly, return with fresh orders. After 
dark my Gurkha orderly, Rifleman Rambahadur Limbu, 
accompanied me as we scrambled a way down to the 
battered Cassino below us. It was not long before | realized 
that the landmarks that had appeared to be so prominent in 
fading daylight, from an observation point on the hill, were 
not nearly so easy to find in pitch darkness among rubble 
and ruins. After about 10 minutes | was convinced that we 
were lost. Unfortunately, Rambahadur and | could not agree 
on the direction we should be taking. We appeared to have 
gone round in a complete circle but Rambahadur had no 
doubts whatever: he was sure he knew the way and so, 
against my better judgement, | agreed to let the Rifleman 
lead. The town, or the remains of it, was strangely quiet after 
a day of close-quarter fighting when the noises of machine- 
guns and grenades had continued to pay testimony to the 
bitter struggle that was being waged in Cassino. 

The two of us shuffled and groped an uncertain way 
around walls, skirting bomb craters, and scrambling over 
piles of stones. Occasionally we heard voices or smelt 
cooking which wafted out of the darkness from improvised 
cellars and hiding places. It was quite impossible to tell who 
was friend and who foe: occasionally we saw movement at 
a distance. Suddenly a dark form appeared in front of 
Rambahadur and challenged him—in German. As Gurkha 
and German stood frozen in mutual surprise, | fired at the 
enemy sentry with my tommy-gun, saw him drop, hit by the 
burst of fire. We dashed down the remains of an alleyway to 
throw ourselves behind a wall. Within seconds, several 
Germans, who had been cooking or eating their evening 
meal below ground, were shouting furiously at each other 
and shooting at random. Fortunately no one came to look 
for us and after about five minutes all was quiet. 

This time | took the lead and soon we recognised one of 
the lost landmarks and, without any further incidents, 
located brigade HO. Here we were told to rest but although 
1 was near the end of my tether, the clamor of battle and the 
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nervous strain was too much for me: | could not sleep so 
back | went to the improvised Operations room where the 
brigadier informed me that 'A' Company would be re- 
turning before dawn. | was to guide them to a quarry nearby 
which was to be our temporary position until further orders. 
Rambahadur and | spent some considerable time searching 
for the best route before meeting them at the outskirts of the 
town. There was no sleep for any of us that night. 

‘A’ Company had been withdrawn into reserve because a 
German force had infiltrated its way down the large ravine 
behind Castle Hill in an attempt to isolate the British de- 
fenders by cutting off supplies of food and ammunition. 
The quarry afforded us some protection from intermittent 
shelling and mortaring which increased in intensity during 
the afternoon. As darkness fell, the Germans rushed up to 
hold a sector and, for the rest of the night, both sides fired 
indiscriminately at one another without any apparent 
gains in territorial possession. The next day, 21 March, 
proved to be just as dangerous—the pressure never relent- 
ing for one moment, Throughout the morning the Germans 
kept up their shelling of our position while we tried to 
construct stronger defenses and to cover any gaps with 
mines. By now we were so exhausted that even sleep 
became impossible. | have never been a good sleeper and | 
was so wound up that | thought madness was close at hand 
even if | managed to survive German fire and bullets. Nature 
eventually saved me when | was going round the company's 
positions after three sleepless days and nights. My legs 
buckled under, | hit my head and passed out. At the Regi- 
mental Aid Post, the Indian doctor who had already supplied 
sleeping pills without success, soon diagnosed my como- 
tose state. Events did not let me sleep for more than six 
hours, but | was restored to sanity again. 


Gurkha morale had evaporated 

So it went on, the merciless shelling and mortaring that 
claimed many victims. ‘A’ Company was near the end of its 
tether. Our Gurkhas’ normal resilient cheerfulness, their 
toughness, their fatalistic attitude towards life generally, 
all these admirable qualities that make them such magnifi- 
cent soldiers had evaporated. This was not their kind of 
soldiering. It provided no opportunities for them to get to 
close grips with the enemy: for hour upon hour they were 
targets for mortars, shells and the banshee screams of the 
nebelwerfers. In retrospect, | wonder if we could have held 
on for another 24 hours, but fortunately our ordeal was 
nearly over. 

During the morning of 22 March, the shelling of our 
positions became more intense and accurate. It was an 
inferno all day but early in the evening came the news that 
saved the lives of the survivors—and our sanity. Later that 
night we were to move back to rejoin our own battalion 
which had been resting while we were being hammered. 

For five hectic days and nights we had been on de- 
tachment away from the 7th Gurkhas. My chief recollection 
was the noise that never stopped. It was to be two days 
before we recovered our spirits. Fortunately our colonel 
decided to send us back to act as reserve company again, 
while the other three rifle companies held the front line near 
the Snakeshead Ridge. 

Unbeknown to us, however, the generals above had 
realized that 4th Indian Division was exhausted and would 
have to be withdrawn. We had shot our bolt and had little to 
show for our efforts. Our friends of the 1/9th Gurkha Rifles, 
still clinging to the isolated position on Hangman's Hill, 
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were ordered to begin their withdrawal after dark on 25 
March. By a miracle they made their way down the hillside 
and through German outposts without any major incident. 
Eight officers and 170 Gurkha ranks abandoned Hangman's 
Hill without relief: later the Germans claimed to have 
counted 185 dead Gurkhas in and around their old position, 
the price that battalion paid for the nine days spent under 
the walls of the monastery. 

And our turn was soon to come. In the early evening of 25 
March, an advance party from the Lancashire Fusiliers 
arrived to begin the take-over of our positions. For me the 
relief could not have been delayed because by that time | 
was suffering from a nasty bout of diarrhoea, In my diary | 
wrote: 'Now very weak—how long сап | continue?’ Next 
morning brought confirmation that we were to be relieved 
by 78th British Division during that night, a complicated 
and dangerous operation of war because the German out- 
posts were, in some places, less than 100 yards from ours. 
And then we faced a long march back across the valley of 
the Rapido to our waiting transport. 


Unfit and mentally exhausted 

The distance was probably less than five miles, but during 
the time in the front line many men had hardly walked at 
all for six weeks. We had been cramped in foxholes, we were 
unfit, mentally exhausted, and many of our soldiers had lost 
their will power. Even though the ordeal was nearly over, 
the fact did not seem to be understood. The Germans did 
little to hamper or harass us—indeed | believe they were 
relieving their own units but this was not known at the time, 
All we knew was that our group of dejected, tired soldiers, 
had to be across the valley before the sun rose the next 
morning. No one looked back. They just stared ahead with 
eyes that seemed to see nothing and kept on following the 
man in front, trying to force one foot past the other. 

Never will | forget that nightmare of a march. Officers, 
British and Gurkha, shouted at, scolded, cajoled and 
assisted men as they collapsed. At times we had no alter- 
native but to strike soldiers who just gave up ; all interest lost 
in everything, including any desire to live. By dint of all the 
measures we could think of, most of our battalion reached 
the waiting transport and survived to fight another day, 
elsewhere, in Italy. 

Cassino for us was over—a few weeks later it was to be 
over for the Germans as well, The third battle had been a 
grim struggle with few prisoners being taken, by either side 
with every yard contested and no quarter given. Like many 
others who fought at Cassino, | remember how the 
decencies of war were observed to an astonishing degree. 
There were many examples of feelings, akin to comradeship, 
recounted by soldiers who fought at Cassino. Many 
wounded men survived because stretcher-bearers were 
allowed to carry out their missions of mercy under the Red 
Cross flag in the forward areas: the contestants had a 
mutual respect and understanding of each other's problems. 
The German High Command's cautious claim to a victory 
was a true assessment because their defenders had won the 
battle: it was a victory, however, dearly bought because 
their losses were as distressingly high as ours. 

When we left Cassino, the monastery still glowered down 
at us, an impregnable fortress. The ruins did not fall to any 
direct assault or succumb to the heaviest weapons available 
to the Allies. Monte Cassino continued to dominate the 
lives of the soldiers that fought under its shadow. J 

Brigadier E. D. Smith 


T. Szumanski 


APolish commandos near 
Capriati, Monte Cassino, in 
May 1944, attached to 4th 
Armoured Regiment for 
co-operation with tanks. 
r> A Polish 3in mortar pit, 
April 1944. Mortars were at 
a premium in the steep, 
confined Cassino terrain, 
This British mortar could 
fire 20 10/b bombs a minute 
to ranges from 500 to 
2,800 yards. Every infantry 
battalion's support company 
hada platoon with six, 
\Cassino's defenders. An 
assault gun crew with a 2nd 
Bn/3rd Parachute Regiment 
soldier. Note the rack of 
stick grenades. On 14 March 
1st Parachute Div had 13 
ex-/talian assault guns. 
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OCUASTOPOL 1947 


After a stubborn resistance by soldier and civilian, the 
“Gateway to the East' falls to the invading Wehrmacht 


The Crimea; gateway to Asia, Russian Riviera, and famous 
battle-ground received new visitors in the last months of 
1941—the men of the German Eleventh Army. As they 
waited on their start-lines in the salt marsh of the Perekop 
Isthmus these soldiers knew that behind them were the 
victories of Kiev and Opsipenko with four months unbroken 
advance, The Red Army seemed crippled and now all that 
remained was the clearing of the Crimea and the capture of 
Sevastopol before Christmas. In fact it was to take them 
nine months and entailed one of the grimmest sieges of 
World War Il, 

Under Colonel General Erich von Manstein, who assumed 
command in September 1941, Eleventh Army attacked on 
18 October, but not until the 28th did it break through in the 
mud and fog. The Russians held a narrow fortified front on 
the Perekop Isthmus and fought fiercely. This delay allowed 
their comrades in Sevastopol time to prepare its defenses. 

A Soviet Sevastopol Defense Committee was formed in 
November under Vice Admiral F, S, Oktyabrsky with Major- 
General |. A. Petrov as his Army Deputy. The city had three 
concentric lines of fortifications with a depth of about 10 
miles, and for control these were broken down into four 
sectors, By 10 November the committee had mobilized 
52,000 men of whom 21,000 were sailors. There were at 
least 170 guns of which some were in modern steel and 
concrete emplacements. By the end of the siege the garrison 
would have risen to 106,000 men and 606 guns in addition 
to 100 mortars of all calibres. 

The strength of the defenses lay less in up-to-date fortifi- 
cations than in the difficult terrain surrounding the port. 
The rough ground from the Belbeck Valley to the Black 
Sea coast was dotted with small emplacements. From the 
Belbeck Valley and Severnaya Bay there was a strong 
fortress belt. Outworks lay north of the River Belbeck 
around Lyubimovka, while the valley was enfiladed by four 
12in (305mm) guns in the modern battery known to the 
Germans as Maxim Gorki /. The river banks were thickly 
mined and had fieldworks a mile deep, some of which were 
built with concrete and all were mutually supporting. 
Behind these lay the concrete fortresses called ‘Stalin’, 
“Volga”, ‘Siberia’, ‘Molotov’, ‘GPU’ and ‘Cheka’ all linked 
by dugouts. There was a final barrier to the northern shore of 
Severnaya Bay which included the strongpoints ‘Donetz’, 
‘Don’, ‘Lenin’, the fortified area of Bartenyevka, the old 
North Fort and the coastal guns on Battery Headland. In 
the coastal cliffs were storage chambers and magazines. 

The eastern flank hinged on the north near the village of 
Belbeck by the steep Kamyshly Ravine. The northern part 
was covered in thick undergrowth with individual positions 
blasted into the rock. Though the woods and scrub petered 
out to the south the ground became more rugged. Near 
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AA German 105mm light field howitzer bombards an old Russian 
fort on the north side of Severnaya Bay, /ate June 1942 Very 
unusually the gun is firing over open sights at extremely short 
range for its 32/b HE shells, Five of the crew of eight are visible. 
About half the German artillery at Sevastopol was of this type. 
This gun may be one of 24th Infantry Division's 36 “1055”, 
<The Crimean campaign of 1941-42 showing the three focal 
areas of struggle. Eleventh Army took 10 days to break into the 
BLACK SEA : Crimea via the four-mile wide Perekop Isthmus after the Soviet 
Coastal Army evacuated Odessa to defend Sevastopol. Within 
three weeks only that port remained untaken but Russian landings 
on the Kerch Peninsula delayed a second German assault by six 
months. Inset, Sevastopol's German-named forts. 1 Maxim 
Gorki l; 2 Cheka; З Molotov; 4 GPU; 5 Siberia; 6 Volga; 7 Stalin; 
8 Lenin; 9 North Fort; 10 Ural; 11 Don; 12 Maxim Gorki lf. 


AColonel General Erich von 
Manstein (1887-1974) on 
16 March 1942. The capture 
of Sevastopol promoted him 
to Field Marshal. His 
medals from top to bottom 
are the Knight's Cross, a 
Rumanian decoration from 
his allies and the Iron 
Cross 1st and 2nd Class. On 
3June he reconnoitred the 
Yalta-Balaclava coastroad 
in an Italian torpedo boat 
and was strafed by two 
fighters from Sevastopol. 
~The July 1942 cover 
picture of the German High 
Command magazine ' Die 
Wehrmacht’ celebrates. 
VSix of these giant 
weapons were built from 
1939 for use against the 
Maginot Line. 


Weight 725 tons 
Engine Mercedes-Benz diesel 
Barrel length 76ft 

Shell weight 2.76 tons 
Range 7,325 yards 

The two at Sevastopol were 
‘Eva’ and ‘Thor’, used on 
Brest-Litovsk, June 1941. 


600mm Super-Heavy SP Mortar 
“Karl” 


AZ -® 
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Balaclava a series of hills named by the Germans ‘Sugarloaf’, 
‘North Nose’, ‘Chapel Mount’, and ‘Rain Hill’, had been 
turned into powerful mutually supporting strongpoints. 

The Sevastopol Defense Committee mobilized the 
population as well as the armed forces. They were assisted 
by the efficient Party and Komsomo/ (Communist Youth) 
organisations. Local patriotism, along with pride in the 
other siege of 1854-55 and the Black Sea Fleet's Revolu- 
tionary traditions, encouraged recruitment. The civilian 
population were moved into shelters, cellars and caves. One 
vast cave near Severnaya Bay was turned into a giant 
workshop Spetskombinat No. 1 which produced mortars, 
mines and hand grenades. Spetskombinat No, 2 near 
Inkerman produced clothing and footwear, in peacetime it 
had been a storage chamber for Crimean champagne. 

The 1854 battlefield of Alma was crossed by the invaders 
on 31 October, In November several divisions of the Ger- 
man 54 Corps probed Sevastopol's outer defenses without 
success, and Manstein realized that he would need to 
mount a full assault with two Corps. The concentration of 
men and material took time, heavy rain made the roads un- 
usable and Soviet stragglers harassed the convoys. The 
railways were still not working. By mid-December pre- 
parations were complete. 

On 17 December the 22nd (Lower Saxon) and 132nd 
Infantry Divisions of 54 Corps started the attack down the 
Belbeck Valley supported on this 12-mile front by the 
Corps artillery and the bombers of Colonel General 
Freiherr Wolfram von Richthofen's V/// Fliegerkorps (8th 
Air Corps). By 23 December the outer defenses had been 
secured on the northern belt. But for the Germans, many 
of whom were still dressed in summer uniforms, there were 
no celebrations as they clung to the shattered positions— 
Christmas came and went unnoticed in the muck and mist. 


Assaulting Fort Stalin 

On the chilly morning of 28 December the exhausted men 
of 22nd and 24th Infantry Divisions moved off to assault 
the ‘Stalin’ strongpoint. If they cracked this one they could 
reach Severnaya Bay, command the harbor and so strangle 
the city by cutting it off from seaborne supplies and rein- 
forcements. Leading the assault was 16th Infantry Regi- 
ment under Colonel Dietrich von Choltitz, best known as 
Governor of Paris in 1944. Screened by a barrage of smoke 
shells, it worked closer to the fort, and penetrated its outer 
casements. 

And now just as success seemed to be within reach the 
Russians took the initiative. As part of their general winter 
counter-offensive they made amphibious landings on the 
Crimea's Kerch Peninsula, The first beach-heads were 
formed to the north and south of the town of Kerch on 26 
December, and then a bigger landing followed on the 29th 
at the port of Feodosia to the west, In all, the Russians put 
ashore 39,000 men besides some small paratroop drops in- 
land. But their first landings were on barren coastlines 
without specialized landing craft and so at first they were 
unable to bring ashore much heavy equipment. 

Manstein was particularly vulnerable on this flank since 
he had denuded it for the attack on Sevastopol. The German 
42 Corps covered Kerch, but only 46th Infantry Division held 
the peninsula. Lieutenant General Count von Sponeck, the 
divisional commander, sensibly asked permission to with- 
draw. His communications were threatened by the Feodosia 
landings and though he had been able to contain the 
landings at Kerch the seven-mile-wide straits would soon 


freeze over, allowing the Russians to move across the ice, 
But Hitler and Eleventh Army HO did not agree. Hitler 
because of his obsession with 'no retreat’ and Eleventh 
Army because it would mean that a new front would be 
created. The landings at Feodosia tipped the balance and 
Count von Sponeck ordered a withdrawal. Manstein 
countermanded it and ordered a Rumanian mountain 
brigade to attack the landings at Feodosia—this was an 
unprofitable order since the Rumanians immediately re- 
treated when attacked by a few Russian tanks. 

оп Sponeck failed to receive Manstein's order and his 
division withdrew to a line west of Parpach. Here it stood 
firm and was joined by four German infantry divisions (two 
from Sevastopol) with the new 22nd Panzer Division and 
7th Rumanian Corps. In the spring they were to attack the 
Russian 44th, 47th and 51st Armies on a front only 15 
miles wide. But first Manstein had to clear the Russians 
from Feodosia. He attacked on 15 January using 33 
German divisions against an estimated eight Russian, 
captured the port, 10,000 prisoners and 170 guns. 


Manstein's plan of attack 

The code name for the main German offensive was 
Trappenjagd (‘Bustard Hunt’) scheduled for 8 May 1942. 
Manstein decided that he would attack on the southern half 
of the front since the Russians, after their four vain attacks 
between February and April, had put their stronger 51st 
Army in the north. His plan was for 30 Corps’ three infantry 
divisions to break through on a three-mile front and cross a 
deep anti-tank ditch. This would allow 22nd Panzer 
Division to cross and swing north to trap 51st Army. 
Trappenjagd was to be supported by the full weight of V/// 
Fliegerkorps' 11 bomber, three Stuka and seven fighter 
gruppen. The Germans were to have total air superiority. 

Trappenjagd went well, though there was a slight initial 
delay due to bad weather, Within four days a partial 
encirclement was achieved and Kerch town fell on 15 May. 
By the 18th the battle was over. German casualties totalled 
7,500 whereas the Russians lost 170,000 prisoners, 1,100 
guns, 250 tanks, 3,800 motor vehicles and 300 aircraft. 
Only 86,000 troops were evacuated, 

In Sevastopol the fighting had been followed with 
growing excitement since December. The garrison had 
repelled all German attacks and now they thought that they 
would be liberated, Despite continual German bombardment 
the Party organized squads to clear the streets and prepare 
receptions for the relieving forces. They even put the 
streetcars back into operation. Now they knew that with 
the spring the Germans would regain their mobility and that 
the final assault was only a matter of time. A somewhat 
disorderly withdrawal by sea began as children and old 
people were moved down the coast. Half the Komsomo/s 
(among them many girls) volunteered for the Army and the 
factories went on to double shifts. Around 20 May the 
population learned through reconnaissance and partisan 
reports that large numbers of German and Rumanian troops 
were moving towards the city, and they nerved themselves 
for the last battle. 

Manstein fixed his attack for 7 June. He committed seven 
German and two Rumanian divisions supported by 700 
guns, many of heavy and medium calibre and also some 
heavy mortars. There were no tanks, but he did have three 
extra assault gun battalions. From Yalta light Axis naval 
forces (up to 57 patrol craft) operated against the Black 
Sea Fleet's convoys to Sevastopol. The Russian Coastal 
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1 A German tripod-mounted 
MG34 in typical bleak and 
hot Crimean terrain. Every 
infantry battalion had 48 
MGs, counting 12 tripod 
guns inits heavy weapons 
company. The cheaper MG42 
(see p25) was beginning to 
come into service. Tripod 
MG34s had a range of 3,800 
yds but could jam in dirt. 

2 May Day meeting, 1942, at 
the Molochi ammunition 
factory, Sevastopol. B.A. 
Borisov, Secretary of the 
Communist Party City C'tee, 
addresses male and female 
munition workers. Note 
Stalin's portrait between 

the factory banners. 

3 The smashed 305mm naval 
gun turret of Maxim Gorki | 
hit by a German 14in mortar 
Röchling bomb from 641 st 
Army Artillery Battalion on 
17 June. The guns 
commanded the Belbeck 
Valley and the coastline to 
the west. Under the turret 
lay a 300 x 40-yard three- 
storied fort for 1,000 men. 

4 Vladimir Cathedral on 

fire in 1941, Sevastopol 
underwent some of the war's 
intensest bombing. A Ju 88 
crew might fly four sorties 
before even getting out of 
their aircraft. Over 20,000 
tons of bombs were dropped 
in the final month. 


W, Fowler 
Novosti 
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Army's seven divisions and three marine brigades had a 
total of 70 battalions, in addition to civilians who had been 
armed and two rifle brigades which landed while fighting 
was in progress. The garrison had 600 guns and 40 tanks. 
Transport aircraft from the Caucasus flew into Sevastopol's 
two airfields which for a time operated 55 defending 
planes. 

Manstein realized that though he had almost parity in 
arms he would need to neutralize the fortifications. There 
were 3,600 positions spread 16 miles wide. He began on 3 
June with what the Luftwaffe planning officers called 
‘Continuous Attack’. The bombers and fighters of VIH 
Fliegerkorps flew 1,000, 1,500, and even 2,000 sorties a day. 
Stukas placed their bombs in the now well-known em- 
placements while the medium bombers reduced the 220 
miles of Russian trenches. Some aircraft flew 18 sorties a 
day from bases only 10 minutes flying-time away. 


Mortars for blast effect 

In addition to the Luftwaffe the Germans employed an 
artillery barrage which for duration and intensity was their 
most severe of the war. A total of 1,300 barrels pounded 
Sevastopol. Two regiments and two battalions of mortars, 
including many nebe/werfer rocket launchers, had been 
concentrated under Colonel Niemann who directed 576 
barrels, some of 280mm (11in) and 317.5mm (12.5in) 
calibre. Though mortar fire did not have the destructive or 
penetrative powers of ordinary artillery it had a blast effect 
which cowed even the most determined defender. 

The largest guns ranged from one 420mm (16,53in) 
Gamma mortar through the two 600mm (24.2in) Kar/ or 
Thor self-propelled mortars, which fired 24-ton concrete- 
piercing bombs, to a giant lurking in the Palace of Gardens 
at Bakchisaray after several weeks were spent on its 
installation. This was the 800mm (31.5in) Gustav Gerat or 
Dora, the biggest gun of the war, tested before Hitler that 
spring. It fired a 4.7-ton HE shell over 29 miles from its 
railway mounting. Shell and charge stood as high as a 
two-floor house and Sevastopol received between 36 and 
55. Though the days of the super-heavy gun were almost 
over, one of Gustav's 7-ton concrete-piercing shells did 
penetrate 100ft to destroy an ammunition dump at Severn- 
aya Bay. Closer to the Russian lines the 88mm guns of 
18th Flak Regiment gave direct fire onto the Soviet 
positions. The ‘88’ had a high velocity and flat trajectory 
which enabled it to hit positions which were almost at 
ground level, 

Under this bombardment Sevastopol disappeared in a 
churning mass of smoke and dust but the hot winds of the 
Crimean summer brought no relief to Russian or German. 
Before dawn on the 7th the five-day barrage reached a 
crescendo and the assault troops rose out of their trenches 
and moved forward. It was 0350, 

Manstein had again put his main weight in the north. Here 
54 Corps attacked with four infantry divisions and the 
reinforced 213th Infantry Regiment of 73rd Infantry 
Division as Corps reserve. To the west and south 30 corps 
comprising three German infantry divisions with Rumanian 
units advanced to a start-line for their subsequent opera- 
tions. 

Once more the Germans were faced with the ramparts of 
the Stalin emplacement. Though now in ruins it was still a 
formidable position. The 22nd Infantry Division was re- 
pulsed when it attacked on 9 June, and so four days later 
Col. von Choltitz once again led his 16th Infantry Regiment 


forward. In one wing of the fortress the garrison was 
composed entirely of Komsomol and Party members. They 
fought like trapped animals. In one shattered bunker ten 
men piled up the corpses of 30 comrades like sand bags. 
Despite the attentions of assault pioneers with flame- 
throwers and demolition charges they held out a whole day 
and surrendered only when their Commissar had shot himself. 

By the 17th the Germans held ‘Cheka’, ‘GPU’, ‘Siberia’ 
and ‘Volga’ in the first belt of defenses. Manstein states that 
this had been achieved ‘at the cost of heavy losses’. In fact 
the Bavarian 132nd Infantry Division had to be temporarily 
withdrawn because it was under strength, and ammunition 
was so low and casualties so high that some officers 
suggested a wait for reinforcements, But Manstein knew 
that he could not rely on their timely arrival and every day 
he kept the Russians off balance prevented them from 
improving their defenses. 

While the infantry fought in the debris of war, the artillery 
engaged in a personal duel. Two 355.5mm (14in) mortars 
had been moved into the Belbeck Valley and here under 
instructions from a forward observer with 213th Infantry 
Regiment bombarded Maxim Gork/ /. Using 12ft-long, 
827Ib armor-piercing bombs they smashed опе of the 
fort's armored turrets and destroyed its two 12in guns. But 
they could not destroy the garrison, 


‘We're getting ready to blow ourselves up’ 

Maxim Gorki І was a concrete fort three stories deep. The 
Russian garrison emerged through the ventilation shafts to 
counter-attack and when the Germans finally reached the 
position it required two major assaults with explosives, oil 
and smoke cannisters before they could begin to penetrate 
its corridors, Blasting their way through the bolted armored 
doors they advanced on the communications center. 
Inside, the Russian signaller continued to send situation 
reports every 30 minutes, his last message read ‘There are 22 
of us left. We're getting ready to blow ourselves up. No 
more messages will be sent. Farewell’. Of a garrison of 1,000 
only 50 exhausted men tottered out as prisoners, all of 
them were wounded. 

While the battle for Maxim Gorki was in progress and 
while one by one the northern forts were being neutralized, 
the men of 30 Corps had begun their assault. They had 
moved off on 11 June. Their main objective was the high 
ground around Zapun. It was hard work along rocky, scrub- 
covered hills in the hot sun. Small groups would leapfrog 
forward covering one another, a tactic which was expensive 
but the only one which seemed practical. 

By 17 June the Germans had captured the fortified hills 
of North Nose, Chapel Mount, Rain Hill while the Sugar 
Loaf had been taken by the Rumanians after a series of 
fruitless charges. Now 30 Corps decided to change its 
tactics and concentrated its forces on and immediately to 
the south of the main road to Yalta for a surprise thrust. 
The reconnaissance battalion of 72nd Division succeeded 
in pushing through the positions south of the road and 
capturing the high ground known as the Eagle's Perch in 
front of the Russian Zapun line. It hung on and the division 
fed in reinforcements and began to exploit northwards. 

Manstein now held the initiative and switched his 
pressure to the north. Massed artillery fire was directed on 
the forts covering the entrance to the Severnaya Bay. The 
24th Division cleared these forts including the antiquated 
but still powerful North Fort, while 22nd Division was able 
to flush out the caves and cliffs overlooking Severnaya Bay. 
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A railway tunnel on the boundary between the 22nd and 
50th Divisions was the site of some heavy fighting when 
the Russians put in a counter-attack using 142nd Infantry 
Brigade recently landed from a cruiser. 

In clearing the caves the Germans began to capture large 
numbers of civilians, but despite some Russians’ evident 
reluctance to continue the fight many were kept at their 
posts by their political officers. German engineers preparing 
to blow-in the armored doors to one group of caves 
were themselves caught in a bigger explosion when the 
Commissar inside detonated the store of ammunition 
within. Other positions were overcome when a young officer 
of an assault gun battery drove to within point-blank range 
and blasted the doors of the caves. Soldiers and civilians 
stumbled out after their officers had shot themselves. 

Meanwhile to the south 170th Division had been swung 
round from the south to attack the Fediukine Heights under 
which the Light Brigade had charged to destruction in 
1854. The defenders who seemed to be prepared for an 
attack on the Zapun Heights were taken by surprise and so 
30 Corps captured a secure base for the final assault on the 
Zapun line. 

The Germans now held all the outer defenses of Sevasto- 
pol, The Russians were exhausted and their artillery was 
shooting only at close range, but Manstein knew that they 
would continue to resist to the last. He was faced by the 
grim fact that many of his divisions were almost non- 
existent, regiments had dwindled to a few hundred men and 
he learned of ‘one company being pulled out of the line 
with a strength of one officer and eight men’. As if he had 
not enough worries the OKH (Army High Command) 
wanted to withdraw V/// Fliegerkorps for the pending 
offensive in the Ukraine. Manstein had managed to retain 
Richthofen's bombers and fighters, but he had a time-limit 
on their use, 

He knew that the roads were not good enough to allow 
him to switch the full weight of his army to the south for a 
final assault, and that anyway delay would give the Russians 
time to consolidate. Faced by these apparently irrecon- 
cilable prospects he took a bold decision. He decided to 
launch a local amphibious assault across the 1,000 yards of 
the Severnaya Bay. His staff were worried. The opposite 
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<The last extremity, Red 
Army survivors clamber up 
from Cape Khersones where 
they had waited in vain to 
be evacuated by sea. Some 
30,000 troops gave up like 
this on 4 July, a third of 

the POWs taken in the last 
month. Only senior Soviet 
officers got away by motor 
boat or submarine when 
Sevastopol was evacuated 
by 1 July for a defense of 
the Khersones Peninsula. 
5 This NCO with mess 
tins is highly decorated. 
Above his rank chevrons is 
the 1940 Narvik shield. 
Beneath his Iron Cross 1st 
Class are infantry assault 
and wound badges. His gun 
is an МР40. 


bank was full of fortified caves. The only routes to the bay 
were down a few steep and narrow gullies. But it was these 
considerations that made Manstein sure that the Russians 
would not expect an attack on this sector. 

The final assault was due to start on 29 June, but 
already the Germans were eating away at the edges of the 
positions. The day before, 50th Division crossed the lower 
course of the Chernaya and captured Inkerman, scene of a 
desperate battle in 1854. Here the Russians had stored 
ammunition in the champagne cellars carved out of the 
rock. As the Germans began to penetrate the caves a huge 
explosion tore a 90ft slab of rock 900 yards long away from 
the cliffs and trapped not only the German and Russian 
soldiers, but also many thousands of wounded and re- 
fugees who had taken shelter in the caves. 

The night of the 28-29th was a tense time. Gunners 
around the city registered their guns on the southern cliffs 
of Severnaya Bay, the pioneers inflated their rubber assault 
boats and the infantry checked their weapons. If they did 
not achieve surprise they knew that every available gun 
would be ready to bombard the cliffs to cover their with- 
drawal. While these preparations were in progress the 
Luftwaffe mounted a series of heavy air raids over the city. 

At 0100 the first wave from 22nd and 24th Divisions 
pushed off and headed for the opposite shore under cover 
of a smokescreen. Surprise was complete, the soldiers 
splashed ashore and were soon in possession of the power 
station and a beach-head. At dawn the Stukas were ready 
to smother any attempt by the Russians to destroy the 
beach-head. The Germans had unhinged the left flank of 
the Zapun position, and now they could begin the main 
assault 

At dawn the left flank of 54 Corps and the whole of 30 
Corps began their attack. The latter had learned a lesson in 
its earlier breakthrough and concentrated 170th Division as 
a task force in a very small area by the Fediukine Heights 
with the support of 300th Battalion's assault guns. 
Meanwhile an artillery barrage had been laid down to give 
the impression that a vast frontal assault was in the offing. 
The 170th Division punched through the front and 30 
Corps fed in more divisions to exploit north, west and south, 
Militarily the siege was over, but as with so many battles in 


œ The tricky business of 
house clearance. A senior 
private has his rifle at the 
ready to cover his lance- 
corporal and comrade in the 
doorway. 


German Infantry 
Corporal 1942 


отп McGregor 


the East fighting continued until the last small pockets were 
flushed out 

Units of 30 Corps moved through the Zapun position and 
began to clear the Khersones peninsula. SE of Sevastopol 
28th Light Division fought among the shattered marble 
monuments of the British Cemetry, erected after the other 
siege of Sevastopol. The Russians had sited a howitzer 
battery in the cemetry. Lest the Russians decide to fight in 
the streets of Sevastopol the Germans decided to launch 
a series of air raids against the perimeter fortifications and 
the interior of the city. After the bombardment the Germans 
entered the city unopposed, but still the battle was not over. 

When resistance was nearly at an end, Ilya Ehrenburg, the 
arch propagandist of the Soviet Union, wrote in the ‘Red 
Star’; ‘We have seen the capitulation of towns, of celebrated 
fortresses, of states. But Sevastopol is not surrendering. 
Our soldiers do not play at war. They fight a life-and-death 
struggle. They do not say “I surrender” when they see two 
or three more enemy men on the chessboard’. This was 
clearly a dig at the British garrison of Tobruk which had 
just been overwhelmed in a lightning two-day assault. 

It was not until 4 July that fighting ended in the peninsula. 
The 72nd Division captured Maxim Gorki // and other units 
rolled slowly westwards. As the perimeter contracted the 
Russians tried to break out at night to link up with the 
partisans in the hills. Huge groups of men and women, 
sometimes with arms linked so that none could hang back 
charged the German lines. Prominent in these pointless 
attempts were male and female Komsomols. 

On 4 July 30,000 men emerged from hiding on the tip of 
the peninsula, In all 90,000 prisoners were taken and 460 
guns captured. In the final four-week assault the Germans 
had expended 46,000 tons of ammunition and 20,000 tons 
of bombs, and they had also expended 24,000 men. The 
Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet instituted a ‘Defense of 
Sevastopol’ medal for the city’s surviving defenders. 

Manstein was promoted to Field Marshal and the men 
who had fought in the Crimea were permitted to wear the 
Krim (Crimea) arm shield. In Hitler's words ‘it was to pay 
tribute before the whole German people to the heroic 
achievements of the troops fighting under your command’. 

William Fowler 
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VALIANT O-SHIPS 


As ‘panic parties’ abandon ship, U-boats are lured to 
point-blank range under the muzzles of hidden guns 


<The Q-ship HMS Dunraven battling with the mine-laying 
U-boat UC71 skippered by Oberleutnant Saltzwedel, on 

8 August 1917. Dunraven eventually sank in about 60 
fathoms off Plymouth, Devon, while under tow by the 
destroyer HMS Christopher, 

г> Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, VC. DSO (then Captain). 


the first successful action that Farnborough sank her 
second submarine. 

U-boat tactics had changed. Q-ships were no longer rare, 
and German captains were now very reluctant to close on 
undamaged merchantmen. The submarines must be 
tempted closer, To do this, Q-ships were allowed to be 
torpedoed. Their holds were filled with wood. This ensured 
that when hit they still stayed afloat long enough to return 
to base, If the U-boat surfaced—either to finish off the ship 
or to check her size and identity to ensure that the German 
Admiralty accepted the U-boat captain's damage claim— 
the Q-ship would have a chance of destroying the sub, 

Campbell left nothing to chance. He ordered that if a 
torpedo were sighted, the ship should be steered to ensure 
that it would be hit. Also, Campbell knew that the Germans 
had begun intensified submarine warfare on 1 February 
1917. He therefore ignored his orders to return from patrol 
after 10 days. He decided to stay at sea until his coal ran out 
to try to ensure a contact. On 17 February—the 17th day 
of the patrol—a torpedo was seen approaching the star- 
board side of the ship—now called Q5. It could easily have 
been avoided, but Campbell wanted a hit. He only altered 
course at the last minute to ensure that the engine room 
was missed. The torpedo destroyed the aft engine room 
bulkhead (there were only two bulkheads in the ship) and 
the aft two-thirds of Q5 were flooded, The panic party 
abandoned ship, and the submerged U-boat inspected the 
boats through its periscope, It then came within 15 yards 
of the ship, which the wood had kept afloat. 


Fruits of hard work and training 

The hard work and training paid off and the submarine 
saw nothing amiss. So it surfaced about 300 yards off 05's 
port bow, It was more important for a Q-ship’s guns to be 
well hidden in parts of the ship strong enough to support 
them than for them to have all-round fire. The submarine 
had surfaced in a spot where none of Q5's guns could bear. 
Campbell and the guns’ crews had to wait until the sub- 
marine moved. Meanwhile, the panic party had maneuvered 
the boats into a position on the port quarter where the U- 
boat would have to come close to the ship to reach them. 
The submarine moved down Q5's port side towards them. 
At last the waiting was over. Q5 dropped her camouflage, 
hoisted the White Ensign and opened fire. Within four 
minutes U83 had sunk—hit by nearly all the 45 shells aimed 
at her, Eight of her crew were seen in the freezing water. 
But only one officer and one man survived. If her hold had 
not been filled with wood and she had sunk as soon as 
torpedoed, 05's crew would probably have fared no better. 

After the action Campbell sent a signal to Vice Admiral 
Lewis Bayly, the C-in-C in Queenstown (Cobh), Southern 
Ireland: ‘Q5 slowly sinking respectfully wishes you good- 
bye’. But in the event she survived a tow to Berehaven 
during which a depth charge exploded against her stern— 
which by that time was several feet under water. She was 
beached, repaired and put back into service as a tramp— 
being finally scrapped in 1928. 

Campbell achieved exceptional results. He was well 


served by his crews, many of whom served on all three 
Q-ships he commanded. Excluding Campbell, they were 
awarded four VCs and many lesser decorations. Many 
months of hard work, planning and boredom, the courage 
to keep quiet under enemy fire, and the ability to hit the 
target with the first shots ensured their success. Their 
reward was not completely intangible. The Admiralty gave 
£1,000 to be shared among the crew, except for commis- 
sioned RN officers, of ships that sank a U-boat. 

05 was not the first Q-ship. Ships with hidden weapons 
have a long history in naval warfare and the idea was 
swiftly revived when the U-boats became a menace to 
merchant shipping in October 1914. It was thought that the 
best way to deal with U-boats was to concentrate on sink- 
ing them. The only effective means of doing this іп 1914 was 
to attack them on the surface—neither hydrophones nor 
depth charges being in use until 1916. Except in bad 
weather, a warship was unlikely to get within sinking range 
of a U-boat before it submerged. Also, since few German 
U-boats carried more than 10 torpedoes, they preferred to 
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Schooner Mary В. Mitchell (1915) 


sink ordinary merchant ships by gunfire or a bomb on placed 
board, saving their torpedoes for larger or more dangerous 
targets. It was hoped that Q-ships would cause the Germans 
to rely almost entirely on the torpedo—so sinking far 
fewer vessels before using them up. 

The first British Q-ship, Victoria, and the first French one, 
Marguerite, were both in service by the end of November 
1914. They were called Decoy Vessels by the Admiralty. 
Indeed Q numbers were only borne by some of the vessels 
in service during the last few months of 1916. The Admiralty 
realized that whereas a name could indicate any type of 
vessel, a 'О' number meant that a ship was instantly 
identifiable as a Decoy, They were also known as ‘Mystery 
Ships’. This is appropriate, for although the identity of just 
over 200 of them is known for certain, there are no complete 
lists. 

The initial impetus for these vessels came from the 
Admiralty and it maintained a general supervision over Q- 
ships and their activities throughout World War 1. But until 
1917 most of the organization was done on a local level as 
the need arose, Some experienced captains were even 
allowed to exchange damaged vessels, or ones whose 
identity was known to the enemy, with ships of their own 
choice. The type of ship they could choose from varied with 
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<10-ship Mary В. Mitchell, 
with the 12pdr on her poop. 
The gun would be concealed 
beneath a hatch until a 
U-boat got within range. 
Her other hidden weapons 
were two 6pdrs on swinging 
pedestals, two Lewis MGs, 
grenades and small-arms. 
At first, the ‘innocent’ 

look of sailing vessels 
tended to allay the 
suspicions of U-boat 
commanders. 

VThe first French Q-ship 
Marguerite, in November 
1914 as a'Decoy Vessel’. 

It was not until the end 

of 1916 that the Admiralty 
issued*Q numbers. From 
then on the vessels became 
known as'0Q-ships'. 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


the area concerned and the traffic most affected by U-boat 
action. The second British O-ship, Antwerp, had been the 
Great Eastern Railway cross-Channel steamer Vienna, and 
was chosen—in this case by the Admiralty—because her 
sister ships had been stopped by U-boats. Again, when the 
neutral sailing schooners bringing pit props into NE England 
harbors were sunk in large numbers in mid-1915, some of 
the remainder were fitted out as Q-ships. One of these, 
Thirza, built in 1865, was the oldest vessel in active service 
with the Royal Navy in World War |, and remained in service 
as a Q-ship from August 1915 until the Armistice was 
signed in November 1918. 

It was vital that the supply of coal to the British Grand 
Fleet should not be interrupted and some colliers were 
fitted out as Q-ships. Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, C-in-C 
Grand Fleet, was convinced of the need for them. When it 
was realized in mid-1915 that active regulars, and particu- 
larly experienced gun-layers, were needed on Q-ships— 
rather than the original mercantile crew with a leavening of 
Navy officers and men—Jellicoe ‘without prompting’ 
offered to provide crews for Scapa-based Q-ships from the 
Grand Fleet itself—an unprecedented gesture. 

As the level of U-boat activity varied, so did the require- 
ments for Q-ships. During the last four months of 1915, 
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t> Q-ship HMS Penshurst 
conceals a 12pdr under the 
ship's boat, a 6pdr on the 
lower bridge, and 3pdrs іп 
the aft deckhouse. 

г> А Flower-c/ass Q-ship 
HMS Heliotrope. Early types 
had two funnels, later ones 
asingle stack. 
VDazzle-paínting was 

the opposite of camouflage. 
/t was designed to make a 
ship so conspicuous that 
its shape and course were 
impossible to define. 

Here, Q-ship HMS 
Underwing wears dazz/e- 
stripes. A U-boat commander 
lining up for a torpedo 
attack would find it 

difficult to assess the 
target's range and heading. 


HMS Penshurst (Q7/Manford) 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


Germany yielded to American pressure and mercantile 
sinkings in British home waters virtually ceased, but U- 
boats were very active in the Mediterranean, More O-ships 
joined the four already in service there. The most important 
area employing Q-ships was the Western Approaches, 
commanded by Vice-Adm. Bayly from Queenstown. There 
were rarely more than 30 Q-ships active anywhere at any 
given time. At one time Bayly had 13 under his command. 
He also usually had the best captains and the best ships, for 
it was in the Western Approaches that most of the merchant 
ships were sunk. 

It soon became apparent that specialized craft like the 
Antwerp, which in peacetime were only used on a few sea 
routes, were not as useful as ‘three island’ tramps of between 
1,000 and 5,000 tons. These were a common enough sight 
anywhere in the world, had room for powerful armament, 
and could carry a large amount of coal and provisions. All 
except one of the 11 submarines sunk by armed Q-ships 
were destroyed by this type of vessel. Another type used 
extensively in home waters was the two- or three-masted 
schooner of between 200 and 300 tons. This class of 
vessel came to be attacked more often by U-boats in 1917 
and 1918. After the introduction of convoys, a standard 
tramp steamer sailing alone was an object of suspicion. The 


last steam Q-ships to be commissioned were coasters of 
around 500 tons—still to be found making short sea 
voyages by themselves. 

As the Germans became suspicious of individual ships or 
ship types, or of certain characteristic maneuvers, it became 
necessary to change them. Names were also altered many 
times. The schooner Mary B. Mitchell went through at 
least eleven aliases during her three years’ service. Ships 
were constantly being repainted, though the introduction of 
dazzle painting made this more difficult. False sides, funnels, 
masts and boats often changed the ship's appearance from 
day to day, or rather from night to night. Steam pipes were 
fitted with devices to imitate shell bursts. When Gordon 
Campbell was fitting out his second Q-ship, the 3,000-ton 
Pargust in March 1917, most merchant vessels had ac- 
quired a defensive gun. None could be spared for Pargust, 
so Campbell—to ensure authenticity—made a dummy one. 
Attention to detail was essential. After sinking Tu/ip in April 
1917, the captain of U62 stated that one of the reasons why 
he thought she was a Q-ship was that she had no gun 
visible. 

By the middle of 1916 U-boats were sinking a worrying 
number of merchant ships. Since Q-ships seemed success- 
ful at sinking U-boats the question was raised by, amongst 
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1 The crew of Q-ship HMS Hyderabad in their convincing 
disguises as a gang of merchant navy men. The ‘negro’ 
(bottom row, third from left) has conspicuously white 
arms. Dressed in this way, the ship's panic parties gave 
highly realistic performances of terror-stricken crews 
clambering into boats and fleeing before their ship is 
destroyed by the U-boat. Great discipline was needed by 
the hidden gun crews who remained behind. Not a move 
could be made, even under shelling and torpedo attack. 

2 The same crew in proper Royal Navy гід. All the men are 
in the same place as picture 1. 

З Hyderabad's aft 12pdr QF gun, weighing 12 cwt, stowed 
away under the deck. lt was hidden until a U-boat surfaced 
and approached closely. 

4 In a number of seconds the same gun could be swung up 
by its counter-weight and ready for action, A similar gun on 
the fo'c'sle, with а 4in gun admidships gave the Q-ship 
good coverage all round. A collapsible deck -housing abaft 
= of the funnel hid the 4in gun. 


A midships section looking forward 
showing the 4in gun mounting and 
starboard torpedo tubes. 


HMS HYDERABAD (1917) 


Section aft looking forward 
showing 12pdr QF gun on 
disappearing platform. A 
12cwt counterweight was 


needed. 
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Four days out from Plymouth, оп 8 August 1917, Q-ship Dunraven fought U-boat UC71. The fight lasted over four 
hours, with the Q-ship being shelled and torpedoed. The U-boat sank after collision on her way to surrender in 1918. 


others, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Arthur J. Balfour, 
whether sloops and patrol boats could not be altered to look 
like merchant ships and be fitted with concealed armament. 
Thirty-six F/ower-class sloops were built to resemble 
merchant ships, each builder using one or more different 
designs. They were quite convincing conversions. One 
ordinary Flower sloop, Begonia, was given a mercantile 
appearance after battle damage. 

Twenty P-boats (patrol boats) were completed as Q- 
ships. Some of these were altered on the stocks and some 
built from scratch. Known as PC-boats, these were not so 
realistic as the Flowers, owing to their narrow beam. One 
of these, PC74, survived to be used as a Decoy ship in 
World War II. 

Only one vessel was designed and built as a Q-ship. The 
Admiralty agreed to a proposal by the shipbuilding firm of 
Thornycroft that use should be made of their experience 
with shallow draft vessels. In 1917 the firm designed and 
built Hyderabad. Above the waterline she looked like other 
merchant ships built by Thornycroft, but she had 10ft less 
draft. The idea was that torpedoes would pass under her. 
So they did, but by this stage of the war she was too large to 
be convincing unescorted. She never saw a surfaced 
U-boat. 

When the first Q-ships were converted they were armed 
with whatever small guns were available, usually 12pdrs and 
6pdrs. It was not realized at first how difficult it was to sink 
submarines by gunfire for it had never been done before. 
Although the outer skin, conning tower and guns of the 
submarine were vulnerable, the thick pressure hull was not, 
and Q-ships needed as many large guns as possible. In 
practice this meant 4in guns and two or more 12pdrs, later 
supplemented by 14in torpedoes and in 1917 by anti- 
submarine howitzers of various sizes. When he was 
establishing the Western Approaches command, Bayly 
demanded Q-ships with five 4in guns. Told that these guns 
were not available, he asked for ships with 13 12pdrs—at 
which point the Third Sea Lord minuted that Bayly had got 
away from the Decoy steamer idea and was contemplating 
a Tramp line of battleship ! 
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Although Q-ships were used up to the Armistice, they 
were thought to be a failure at first. Other less elaborate 
schemes seemed to offer better chances of success. Un- 
armed trawlers towing submerged C-class submarines put 
paid to U40 on 23 June off Aberdeen and U23 on 20 July 
1915. O-ships themselves did not sink any U-boats until 
24 July 1915 when Prince Charles destroyed U36 north of 
the Hebrides. This was a lucky action, Prince Charles, a 
373-ton collier, was only armed with one 6pdr and a 3pdr, 
and was later classed as unsuited for Q-ship work because 
of her small size, very slow speed and lack of seaworthiness. 
Her success was almost entirely due to the fact that 
knowledge of the existence of O-ships was not widespread. 

U36 was sighted sinking a merchant ship on the surface, 
Lieutenant Mark Wardlaw, Prince Charles' captain, had only 
to wait until the U-boat came close enough to sink. The 
submarine fired two shots at long range. Then at 600 yards 
turned broadside on and continued firing. Lt. Wardlaw 
decided that this was as good an opportunity as he would 
get and opened fire himself, Hit abaft the conning tower, 
U36 dived, but almost immediately resurfaced. Prince 
Charles closed to within 300 yards, scoring several more 
hits. U36 slowly sank and her crew surrendered. Almost 
half of them were saved. An ironic aspect of this action was 
that only 12 hours earlier, U36 had captured the fully rigged 
sailing ship Pass of Balmaha and sent her to Germany under 
a prize crew. After being fitted with an auxiliary engine and 
concealed armament she was renamed Seead/er and 
became one of Germany's most successful surface raiders. 

But it was not until the Baralong's two successes in 
August and September 1915 that the future of Q-ships was 
assured. Lieutenant Commander Herbert was an experienced 
submarine captain, and had been given command of the 
Antwerp in the role of poacher-turned-gamekeeper. He very 
soon realized that her small coal capacity and distinctive 
appearance made her useless as a Q-ship. His view was 
confirmed when U29 was sighted on the surface attacking 
another vessel, but the submarine dived when the Antwerp 
was still three miles away. Concluding that Antwerp's secret 
was known to the Germans Herbert decided that a standard 
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Under tow back to Plymouth, Dunraven was sinking by the stern. Photographs, this among them, were taken while the crew 


were still on board. She sank at 0317 on 9 August, the men being picked up by the Christopher. 


three-island tramp steamer was needed. The Admiralty 
agreed, and in March 1915, the Antwerp's captain and 
guns were transferred to Bara/ong, a 4,900-ton tramp. She 
started patrolling in May. But though many ships were 
torpedoed in the areas Bara/ong patrolled, she sighted 
nothing for two months, One of the many distress signals 
she answered came from the liner Lusitania. After seeing 
the victims of that torpedoing on 7 May, Herbert and his 
crew held a meeting and resolved to give no quarter to 
German submarine crews. 

On 19 August 1915 a distress signal was picked up from 
the large White Star Liner Arabic, She had been torpedoed. 
Heading towards the position it gave, Baralong came across 
a steamer, the Vicos/an, being shelled by a U-boat. Baralong 
had American colors hoisted. Playing the role of the neutral, 
she approached, apparently to pick up Nicosian's sur- 
vivors who had taken to the boats, The submarine, U27, 
which was on the far side of the Nicos/an fell for this 
disguise. Herbert was able to maneuver Bara/ong so that 
as he approached Nicosian the Q-ship was concealed for 
about 30 seconds behind Nicosian's hull. During this half 
minute Bara/ong dropped her disguise, transforming her- 
self from a neutral steamer into a British warship. U27 was 
taken completely by surprise. Its gun crew were only able 
to fire one shot before gun and rifle fire forced them to 
abandon their weapon. A minute later U27 sank. Thirty- 
four shots had been fired at her. 

Some of U27's crew, including the captain, Wegener, 
surrendered and swam for the deserted N/cosian. All of them 
were hunted down and shot. 

Herbert said in his report that, knowing Nicosian had 
weapons on board, he could not afford to take risks. Some 
American members of Nicosjan's crew swore affidavits that 
the Germans had surrendered. Apart from giving Germany a 
detailed description of the way a Q-ship operated, the 
affidavits were invaluable propaganda counters to British 
claims of U-boat atrocities, The ‘Bara/ong Incident’ soon 
achieved world-wide infamy. 

Subsequent British investigations showed many of the 
details in the American affidavits to be inaccurate, But there 


is no doubt that Herbert and his crew viewed themselves as 
avengers of the Lusitania and also of the Arabic, for whose 
sinking they (wrongly) believed U27 to be responsible. If 
27's crew had tried to surrender, it would not have been 
accepted. 

While the international row over the sinking of the U27 
still raged, Bara/ong achieved another success, sinking U41 
on 24 September 1915. Once again the submarine was 
sighted shelling a merchant ship, and once again she was 
taken by surprise. Only two survivors were rescued. 

These successes resulted in the Q-ship becoming estab- 
lished in the British armory, and the successes of Gordon 
Campbell in Farnborough, and Commander Grenfell in 
Penshurst showed what could be done. Most Q-ship 
actions, however, did not end with a U-boat being sunk. 
Some Q-ships never even saw a submarine, while several 
fought three actions in one day without success. The sailing 
Q-ships were particularly unlucky. The nearest they came to 
sinking a U-boat was when Prize encountered U39 on 26 
April 1917, 

Prize, a three-masted schooner of 227 tons, commanded 
by Lieutenant Sanders, RNR, was armed with two 12pdrs. 
Built in Germany in 1901 as the E/se, she was the first 
German ship to be captured in 1914, She was originally 
dubbed First Prize by the British. 

U93 had already sunk 11-ships on this cruise, and von 
Spiegel, her captain, saw no reason why she should not 
sink Prize as well. He opened fire with his two 105mm guns, 
and Prize's panic party hastily took flight. For 20 minutes 
the rest of her crew had to remain motionless at action 
stations while U93 shelled the ship. The U-boat came close 
enough to break the log line, but since she was dead astern, 
none of Prize's guns could bear. Sanders had to wait, hop- 
ing the O-ship's true identity would not be discovered. Von 
Spiegel was eventually convinced that all was safe and 
U93 moved to Prize's port quarter. The range was only 70 
yards. Prize fired 36 shells at the submarine, As it sank stern 
first a red glow was seen inside the U-boat's hull. Von 
Spiegel and two of his men were picked up, and Sanders 
and the Admiralty (and von Spiegel himself) were con- 
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The German submarine U82 (Kapitan Adam) which sunk the Q-ship Zylpha (Lt. Cdr. McLeod) on 11 June 1917. 
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all matched in one respect—the universal bravery of their mixed RN and Merchant Navy crews. 


vinced U93 was sunk. But she limped back to Germany, 
badly damaged only to be sunk the following January. 
Prize nearly sank herself, but she managed to struggle back 
to base. 

Sanders was awarded the VC, but did not live to receive 
it. Six weeks later he fought an indeterminate action with 
another U-boat, and on 13 August 1917 he was again on 
patrol, this time with a D-class British submarine submerged 
nearby. A system of signals was ordered, involving clothes 
at different points in Prize's rigging to inform the British 
submarine of the position of any U-boat that might appear 
so that it could sink the German submarine before the 
Germans were aware that it was present, But when a U-boat 
did appear, it was in a good position to be fired on by Prize's 
guns. Sanders opened fire, but U48 was able to submerge, 
and the British submarine never saw it. At dusk the British 
submarine surfaced and early next morning heard a loud 
explosion nearby. U48 had torpedoed and sunk Prize. All 
her crew were lost. 

Even Gordon Campbell was not always successful. Most 
Q-ship captains could not take the strain for more than 
about nine months. Campbell lasted nearly two years, Even 
on his last Q-ship, Dunraven, he was continually thinking 
up new improvements of disguise and technique. But 
Dunraven was sunk without ever damaging a single U-boat. 

On 8 August 1917, whilst enticing UC77 into range, three 
shells from the U-boat's 88mm gun set fire to Dunraven's 
poop, detonating а 30016 depth charge. Just as the sub- 
marine came into a position where the guns could bear, 
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another depth charge exploded on the poop. Not only did 
this destroy the aft 4in guns, but it caused the submarine to 
crash dive as well, UC77 then torpedoed Dunraven, and a 
second ‘panic party’, pre-arranged by Campbell, got away, 
still leaving two gun crews on board. The submarine was 
again enticed nearer, Campbell fired his two 14in torpedoes 
at it, One of these was heard to hit, but did not explode. The 
submarine fled, and Campbell and his crew were rescued 
after a five-hour action. 

Was the time and energy employed on Q-ships justified ? 
U-boats were certainly sunk and the type of ship and the 
methods used were varied intelligently to suit changing 
conditions and areas of use, Іп 1915 and 1916 Q-ships went 
some way to satisfy the need of the Navy to be seen to be 
sinking U-boats, though they only sank seven (out of 41 
lost from all causes) for four of their own number. They also 
helped to keep losses down until a better solution was 
found—convoys. The Admiralty answered criticisms con- 
cerning O-ships' use long after the enemy was aware of their 
existence by saying that if they did not go on using Q-ships, 
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the Germans would be able to act more boldly. The major’ 


mistake was to build the F/ower-Os and the PC-boats. 
These were more expensive, used more materials, and took 
longer to build than the ordinary F/owers and P-boats. The 
PC boats in particular were not convincing enough to fool 
the Germans. Convoys destroyed their raison d'être and after 
March 1918 both types were stripped of their Q-ship 
equipment and employed as rather inferior escort vessels. 
Hugh Lyon 
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